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r The -Miaarenad fox ‘Teachers 


just issued in connection with Brigham and McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography not only deals in detail with the 


teaching of this series but it also provides much illuminating discussion 


of the pedagogy of geography. 


The breadth of this discussion is indicated by the following chapter 
headings in the second half of the book: Geography in the Higher 
Grades; Methods of Teaching Geography; Problems in Geography; 
The Use of Pictures; Field Work for Older Pupils; Geography as a 
Social Science; Minimum Essentials; Books for Teachers. 


The instruction in this Manual is timely and enriching; no teacher 
can read the book without an increased appreciation of the new and 


interesting possibilities of this subject. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
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cA practical course in Health and Hygiene 
for your School 


WINSLOW'S HEALTHY LIVING 


TWO BOOKS 


The following features are indicative of the 
character of the books: 


1—Definite programs for bettering the hygienic 
and sanitary conditions of the school, home, 
and community. 


2—Chapters on Physical Exercise prepared by 
WALTER CAMP, the famous authority of 
Yale University. 


3—Incentives to action which are constructive and 
accompanied by the pleasurable results so 
necessary to proper habit formation. 





4—In Book I, interesting and pertinent stories 
illustrating health principles, 


5—Illustrations which make a distinct appeal 
to children, 


May we tell you more about these two interesting books ? 





CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Chinese have Abolished the 
practice of Binding the Feet 


Why should you continue to 
wear improper shoes when 
those of quality, attractive 
appearance, stylish colors, and 
having the approval of the 
best orthopedic doctors, are 


procurable at 


ORTHOPEDIC 


SPECIALTY SHOP, Inc. 


171 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational Preparedness The New World 


| Problems in Political Geography 
By A. E. WINSHIP By Isaran BowMAN 


Director of the American Geographical Society 





" Presents in convenient form the facts bearing upon 
“A Thrift Wage the Slogan the new territorial, racial, religious, commercial, and 

én d political alignments in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
of the Age.” A wonderfully | || Pacific. 


effective statement of the 








Many highly significant facts contained in this book | 
can be obtained from no other source. Problems are | 


reasons for adequate salaries presented in their relation to world politics and in | 
: | their historical and geographical setting. 


° | There are 215 hand-drawn maps, all specific and | 
Great campaign document. | clear, They are designed to bring out particular 


| 
2 economic, political, or geographical features treated | 
More than 100,000 copies | 


in the text. 
have been used in educational 


A reading of THE New Wor tp will enable the student | 
of geography, history, and economics to see the 
significance of the changes that have been made in | 
the map of the world, to understand the influences | 
that have brought them about, to estimate their bear- | 
ing upon the course of political events, and to think | 


campaigns. Paper. 12 pages. 


Sent free in quantities, post- 


age charge only. | in a more comprehensive way about the many vital 
problems in the field of international relations. 
Cloth. vit + 632 pages. Price $3.75 
ORDER OF 
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A light on present-day problems 


ROBINSON-BREASTED’S GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


Here is a new one-year course written from the vantage point of 1921. It 
tells the story of man’s progress from the dawn of history to the present day, 
stressing those topics which help most in the understanding of our own times. 
| Half the book is devoted to the last three centuries and a quarter to the last 
sixty or seventy years. 


MYERS’ GENERAL HISTORY (2d Revised Edition) 


A new edition of a textbook so widely used that it has been translated into 
Chinese, Japanese, and Arabic, as well as into a number of European languages. 
This new edition has been considerably shortened. The portions devoted to 
ancient history have been skillfully condensed to give more space to modern times. 
It retains the virtues characteristic of Dr. Myers’ books— vivid narration and 
just historical proportion. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston 2 
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CIVIC AND INDUSTRIAL CHICAGO 


It has been 
largest young 
the worid. 

Chicago has the most important personalities 
of any large city in the United States and the 
most creative energy of any city in the United 
States. 


well said that Chicago is the 
city and youngest large city in 


THE FIRST VISION. 

It was two hundred and fifty years ago 
(1673) that Marquette and Joliet reported that 
here was a stragetic point for a great city 
sometime because a ship channel could be built 
to make way for shipping from the Great Lakes 
to the Great River. 

The famous drainage canal has been built 
but the ship channel is still merely a vision. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

The first permanent white settler, John Kin- 
zie, came with the building of Fort Dearborn 
in 1804 and his daughter, Ellen Marion Kinzie, 
was the first white child born where Chicago 
now has near 3,000,000 people. 

Chicago has had more than her share of trag- 
edies. The first was in 1812 when the entire 
settlement was wiped out in the Fort Dearborn 
massacre and the fifty-two inhabitants killed. 

The re-settlement, the real permanent settle- 
ment, wis in 1816, only a little more than one 
hundred years ago. 

CHICAGO'S GROWTH. 

The fabulous growth of Chicago can be un- 
derstood by saying that when Chicago had only 
one hundred population, St. Louis had 10,000. 

When Chicago was incorporated as a city in 
1837, the population was only 4,170! In 1850 
there were 30,000. When Abraham Lincoln 
was nominated for the presidency in Chicago in 
1860 there were only about 100,000 people in 
the city. Now there are seventy-five cities in 
the United States larger than Chicago was sixty 
years ago, and now there is,only one city as 
large as Chicago now is. 

CHICAGO A RAILROAD CENTRE. 

The first railroad, a little one, was built into 
‘Chicago’ in 1848, scarcely seventy-five years 
ago. Now there are thirty-nine major railroads 
with a terminal in Chicago. Of these twenty- 
five are great railway systems. 

These twenty-five systems with a terminal in 
Chicago are two-fifths of all the railway mileage 
in the United States. ‘ 

By these railroads Chicago is within a night’s 
ride of half of the population of the United 
States. 

These thirty-nine railroads come into six 
railway stations. Into these six stations and 
out from them there is a train a minute enter- 


ing or leaving the city for the entire twenty- 
four hours of every day in the year. 

The first sleeping car in the world was made 
in Chicago and the first sleeping car ever used 
took the body of Abraham Lincoln from Wash- 
ington to Springfield, Illinois, in 1865. 

While one can come to Chicago in a first-class 
train from any important city in the United 
States and Canada without change of cars, and 
with dining-car service, one cannot go under 
Chicago, over Chicago, or around Chicago with- 
out changing cars in Chicago. 

The freight railway service is wonderful in 
amount and marvelously handled. These rail- 
roads handle about 20,000,000 cattle, hogs and 
sheep a year. That is more than 50,000 every 
day, including Sundays and holidays. 

These railroads also haul 230,000 bushels of 
wheat, corn, oats and rye each year. 

No estimate has been made of the number of 
freight cars required for this service; but the 
freight trains are nearly half a mile long and 
have cars that are scheduled for all six of the 
Chicago freight yards and cars scheduled to go 
out of Chicago on several of thirty-nine lines 
of railroads. 

To shift these cars to the station and tracks 
for which they are scheduled requires belt line 
tracks that have as many miles of tracks as 
would be required to lay a track from Chicago 
to New York and half way back to Chicago. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION. 

[he shipping of Chicago and the nearby 
wharfage exceeds in tonnage that of Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Charleston. The 
tonnage of Greater Chicago shipping is more 
than 15,000,000 tons a year. 

Chicago has more than one hundred miles of 
water frontage for the handling of its water- 
borne commerce, and more than half of this 
water frontage is already equipped with docks 
and waterway facilities. 

WATER AND SANITATION. 

There was no scheme for securing drinking 
water except by wells until 1840, when a priv- 
ate company began to supply water for resi- 
dences through pipes made of bored logs. 

Not until within seven years of the Civil War 
was there any equipment for supplying water 
to the citv from six hundred feet out in the 
Lake. and then it was by the use of one thirty- 
two inch wooden pipe. It was two years after 
the close of the Civil War before there was a 
tunnel out into the Lake a distance of two miles. 
This was regarded, at that time, as the greatest 
engineering feat in the world and was com- 





mented on the world over. It was a display of 
Chicago’s marvelous enterprise. 

Now there are sixty-four miles of Lake tun- 
nels with 4,000 miles of water mains and supply 
pipes in Chicago. 

The sanitation problem has 
serious proposition. 


always been a 
Five years before Chicago 
became a city there was a terrible cholera 
scourge. Again in 1849 one in every thirty- 
six Of the population died of cholera. There 
were three more terrible scourgez, 1852, 1866, 
and 1867 before Chicago had an adequate sewer 
system. 

Great as were the improvements, from time 
to time, there was never a satisfactory solution 
of the problems of sanitation and water supply 
until the completion of the famous Drainage 
Canal in 1900 when the sewage was diverted 
from the Lake. 

PACKING INDUSTRY. 

Chicago has the great Packing Industry of 
the world. The Union Stockyards were opened 
in 1865 and now there are in these stockyards 
500 acres, with 300 miles of railroad tracks used 
exclusively for these yards. There are 13,000 
pens with a capacity of 500,000 animals at one 
time. 

PARKS AND PRESERVES. 

Chicago, the youngest of large cities, has 238 
parks and recreation grounds with 5,000 acres 
with cighty miles of connecting boulevards in 
the park system and 17,000 acres of forest 
preserves of hardwood forests with ample pro- 
visions for recreation and camping. No other 
large city has anything to compare with the 
22,000 acres in parks and forest preserves 
equal in attractiveness to those of Chicago. 
No other large city has anything to compare 
with the miles and miles of lovely beach and 
Lake view, as endless in water expanse as 
though it were the ocean. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

There are sixty-five weekly and monthly 
papers and magazines, 500 trade journals, and 
thirty-five daily papers, including the leading 
morning and evening daily papers in the world. 

One issue of all the publications in Chicago 
print more than 5,000,000 copies. 

CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 

The first public schoolhouse was erected in 
1844. It was two stories high and contained 
eight classrooms. On account of its size it was 
counted a shameful extravagance, and while it 
was known as “The Big School” it was also 
called “Miltmore’s Folly,” because they did not 
believe it would ever be filled, and suggestions 
were made to turn it into an insane asylum. 


The first high school was built in 1856. The 
city school system now includes more than 
twenty high schools, about 300 elementary 


schools, a normal college, a junior. college and 
schoois for delinquents and those handicapped 
by physical disabilities. It employs more than 


9,000 teachers and 1,200 in the administration 
force. 
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here are more than a third of a million en- 
rolled in the schools. There are only twenty 
cities in the United States whose entire popu- 
lation equals the number in the public schools 
of Chicago. 

There is no city in the world in which one can 
see better progressive educational demonstra- 
tions than in Chicago. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

The centrasts between Chicago in 1891 and 
Chicago in 1921 can be no better illustrated than 
in the creation and growth of the University 
of Chicago, created out of the vision of William 
R. Harper and John D. Rockefeller. It now 
has ferty beautiful university buildings admir- 
ably equipped, costing about~ $7,000,000, with 
one hundred acres in the city campus, and 500 
other acres at Lake Geneva, a faculty number- 
ing 500, and a registration of 12,000. 

WELFARE WORK. 

Chicago’s welfare work is intensely scientific 
and fully humanitarian. No other city could 
have created a Hull House, or have developed a 
Jane Addams and a Julia C. Lathrop who cre- 
ated for America the marvelously 
National Child Welfare Bureau. 

CHICAGO ART AND MUSIC. 

Chicago has done as much for the promotion 
of art and music as has any city in America, 
though she is a mere infant in comparison with 
the age of other cities. Art Institute is a peo- 
ple’s paradise, while the famous Field Museum 
is unsurpassed on any continent. 

Chicago’s Grand Opera is royally supported 
by millionaires who hesitate at no cost of any- 
thing for the music lovers of the city. 


efficient 


THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS. 


Chicago is the American metropolis. It is 
American in its spirit and progress. 

Chicago is a notable example of the elimina- 
tion of traditional aristocratic Old World no- 
tions. 

Chicago is a noble demonstration of the 
making of a metropolitan mosaic. It has never 
tried to be a melting pot for the nationalities. 
America has always been a composite and not 
a blend. Virginians never desired to be Yan- 
kees, and New Englanders never desired to be 
Pennsylvanians, nor did New York Dutch care 
to be Virginian, Yankee or Pennsylvanian. 

Chicago has tried to make a place for all na- 
tionalities to live and work representatively, 
democratically. 

In every crisis, and every city growing at high 
speed has many crises, Chicago has emerged a 
great gainer by the experience. 

The Chicago Fire was one of the most disas- 
trous in the warld’s history and no city 
ever so much benefited by any catastrophe as 
was Chicago in the seventies. 

The World’s Fair, or Columbian Exposition, 
in 1893, put Chicago to the supreme test, but 
10 city has ever gained so much from any €X- 
positicn as did 


was 


Chicago from hers. 
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A VACATION WHICH | SHOULD ENJOY 


BY W. 


. HALL 


West Hartford, Conn. 


Sometime in September or October, I should 
like to turn aside from my regular school duties 
for a few days, and start off for a tramp over 
country roads, after the manner of David Gray- 
son in “The Friendly Road.” 

I should not be particular about the route, as 
he was not, only that it might lead me once in a 
while to a rural school by the roadside. On 
reaching such a school, I should like, if per- 
mitted, to go quietly in, and take a seat, as an in- 
cognito friendly visitor. I should watch with 
interest all that transpired in the schoolroom, 
and be on the alert for an opportunity to render 
any service of which I am capable, with intent 
to encourage and help teacher and scholars. Of 
course I could not be expected to exercise those 
talents of versatility and adaptability, which so 
signally characterized David Grayson. Neither 
could I play tunes on a tin whistle, and sing 
songs, as he did, to attract the attention and 
awaken the interest of the scholars, for 1 am not 
musical. 

But I should take along in my satchel, my 
collection of lead pencils of various kinds and 
colors, and be ready to give object lessons, such 
as have interested the boys and girls in my own 
schools. In some instances there might seem to 
be 2 good opportunity to read to the scholars one 
or two of the brief chapters in that interesting, 
forceful book, “Your Biggest Job.” 

Some schools would be found, where it would 
seem quite appropriate to quote some of the sug- 
gestions, madé a long time ago, by the poetess, 
Lydia Huntley Sigourney, about beautifying 
schoolhouses and school grounds, and I might 
find opportunity to tarry a while, and lend a 
hand in doing some work in initiation of greatly 
needed improvements. Possibly it might be 
found advisable to speak of my own boyhood ex- 
periences, in the old-time country schoolhouse. 
with its crude, hard benches facing the outer 
walls of the room, its boxwood stove in the mid- 
dle of the room, waiting to devour the huge pile 
ef wood in the yard, with the teacher’s desk 
perched on a high platform, and the common 
water pail and battered tin dipper passed around 


— 


the room from scholar to scholar, several times 
during school hours. 

Undoubtedly the occasion and circumstances 
would suggest other ways of rendering helpful 
service. Whatever I might say or do, it would 
be my sole aim and earnest desire, to encourage 
teacher and scholars to have a greater apprecia- 
tion of the country school, as a source of power 
and influence still—as in all the generations of 
the past, in New England. And I should surely 
place in the teacher’s hands, or on her desk, in 
printed form something like the following, which 
appeared a while ago in “The Brown Alumni 
Monthly.” 

TEACHING SCHOOL. 
BY DOROTHY ALLAN 
“There isn’t much money in teaching school— 

I turn with a longing glance 
From the fluffs and frills that a girl might wear— 

And a book’s an extravagance. 

Sut the air blows sweet with grass new-mown, 

And the children bend to their task; 

Hearts to open and minds to lead— 
What more could a teacher ask? 

The room is small and the light is poor, 
And there’s chalk dust over the floor; 

But future citizens come and go 

Each day through my open door; 

There’s a glimpse of green from the neighboring trees, 

And a glint of the water’s blue— 

Oh, Maker of Money and Lover of Ease, 

I wouldn't exchange with you. 

There are piles of papers to mark in red, 
There are probléms that numb the brain, 
But what is defeat when each shining dawn 

Brings the will to begin again? 

A flag floats high from the schoolyard pole 

And—maybe I’m just a fool, 
3ut of all the tasks that the world could give 

I’m glad that I’m teaching school.” 

Some day, Mr. Editor, I hope to take such a 
tramp, and if 1 do, I will surely write you of my 
experiences, even of my blunders and failures, 
for they would perhaps serve as a warning to 
some other superintendent. However, I am quite 
sure that any one going forth in this way in the 
right spirit cou!d not fail to accomplish some 
good and receive a blessing in the going. 





> 
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PRAYER OF A SPORTSMAN 


Dear Lord, in the battle that goes on through life 
I ask but a field that is fair, 

A chance that is equal with all in the strife, 
A courage to strive and to dare; 

And if I should win, let it be by the code, 
With my faith and my honor held high; 

And if I should lose, let me stand by the road 
And cheer as the winners go by! 


And Lord, may my shouts be ungrudging and clear, 
A tribute that comes from the heart, 

And let me not cherish a snarl or a sneer, 
Or play any sniveling part; 


Let me say, “There they ride on whom laurel’s bestowed 
Since they played the game better than 1.” 

Let me stand with a smile by the side of the road 
And cheer as the winners go by! 


So grant me to conquer, if conquer I can 
By proving my worth in the fray; 

But teach me to lose like a Regular Man 
And not like a craven, I pray. 

Let me take off my hat to the warriors who strode 
To victory splendid and high, 

Yea, teach me to stand by the side of the road 
And cheer as the winners go by! 

—Berton Braley, in American Tyler Keystone. 
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THE PROJECT METHOD— (Vv) 


BY MINETTA L, WARREN 


Critic Teacher, Marr Practice School, Detroit, Michigan. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
PROJECT METHOD? 

One of our well-known educators has recently 
written an article in a new educational journal 
of method, in which he speaks of “a growing 
confusion in the use of the project method.” 

We have been using the project method—or 
trying to do so—in many of our large cities for 
two or three years. Our ideas regarding it 
should be growing clearer. Why are they be- 


coming more confused? Something, some- 
where, must be radically wrong. Who is to 


blame for the existing state of affairs? 

Why should a method, based upon the laws of 
learning, promising us that “with its use the 
pupil will emerge with a high degree of skill and 
knowledge, that learning will last, and, (most of 
all) that satisfaction will result,” fail ys after two 
or three years of faithful trial? 

The solution of the problem lies far beyond 
the ability of the present writer, but to attempt 
to give a few sane reasons why the use of the 
project method is not meeting with the success 
that many of the educators of the country have 
felt that it should, lies quite within the province 
of any thoughtful teacher who has been keeping 
a watchful eye upon its progress. 

These are the opinions of the writer and she 
sets them down in good faith, with consequent 
apologies to none: 

1. The method was* given to the teachers of 
the country before its promulgators were suf- 
ficiently acquainted with it. They had seen a 
vision, but they had not seen the _ difficulties 
which would beset the path of the one who 
should attempt to make that vision a reality. 
The teachers——many of them,—saw the difficul- 
ties but did not see the vision, They thought it 
was something very new and very strange and 
so they were afraid of it. It was a vast project 
carried only as far as the purposing stage. I[ 
believe it should have been worked out much 
more fully and clearly before it was given to the 
great body of teachers. 

2. In this day of too great speed, when we 
touch lightly the mountain tops, but seldom find 
time to descend into the valleys of thought in 
many of our doings, it is perhaps quite in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the age that even so great 
a thing as a method of education should suffer 
from being pushed too rapidly. 

We should follow the light as we see it, and 
no faster. ‘All healthful growth is gradual. The 
plant that is forced makes a great show for a 
day and dies an early death. Save the project 
method from so sorry a fate! However, whose 
fault will it be? Not the teachers’, most of 
whom, so far as they know anything about it, are 
making an honest attempt to use it. 

3. Perhaps the greatest harm is 
cause a certain type of teacher seems 





done be- 
to regard 





the movement as a kind of Rose Garden Theory, 
to be carried into execution by means of a 
“Serene-I-Fold-My-Hands-and-Wait” method, 
Not a move is made until a committee has been 
formed. She does not venture to speak until 
the children have been heard from. This teacher 
goes just as far astray as did our worthy colonial 
ancestors when they taught that children should 
be seen and not heard. What would these 
worthies think if they could visit her school 
room? I venture the assertion that they would 
be glad they had passed on, a feeling with which 
some of the rest of us who have visited such a 
room, strongly sympathize. The path of the 
extremist is not that of true progress. 

$. Deserving equal blame with the teacher 
just described, is the educational journal that 
will publish so-called projects worked out by this 
type of teacher. One lies before me now which 
consumed a period of three weeks for one-half 
hour each day. 


The first day, after considerable aimless con- 
versation, thirty-eight questions, from _ the 
teacher,—how could she when it was the chil- 


dren’s project?—served to get them through the 
stimulating stage. 

The effect of this had passed*away by the next 
morning, for after thirteen aimless questions re- 
garding nothing much, simply the universe in 
general, there was a “review of stimulation,” 
which required twenty-eight more questions, all 
by the teacher, in order to bring the temperature 
of the class up to that of the preceding day. 

The purposing required eighteen more, and 
beginning to plan, forty-seven more. A total of 
one hundred six questioris were asked of the 
pupils in thirty minutes! How the feat was ac- 
complished I know not; but I am sure that the 
only thing that saved the lives of the children 
was the fact that not one was a thought question. 
There were about five memory questions and I 
am still seeking a name for the other one hun- 
dred one. 

Dr. Stevens, whose recent excellent book of 
“The Question as a Measure of Efficiency,” 
which has just been called to my attention, will 
please take notice! Dr. Stevens, in his survey, 
found an average of three hundred ninety-five 
questions a day. This teacher has him distanced 
decidedly with one hundred six questions in one 
thirty-minute period! Let us go back to the 
alphabet method, the New England Primer, and 
the Horn Book and never mention the project 
method again, if this be it. 

No wonder we are discouraged and 
after such a pyrotechnic display! 

If this is the project method, we will have none 
of it. We could not if we would. We have not 
the mental agility necessary for the propounding 
of one hundred six questions in thirty minutes! 
Between three and four questions per minute, 


dazzled 
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and these all by the teacher? Why does the 
teacher stand so meekly aside at the beginning 
and then monopolize the situation the rest of 
the time? There was not one instance of any- 
thing worthy the name of initiative on the part 
of the pupils in the record of four days’ work. 
There were forty-four “Yes Ma’ams,” showing 
considerable agreement with the teacher. lf 
there was anything that would develop self- 
direction, self-control, self-appraisal or co-opera- 
tion in the genuine sense, it did not appear in 
the report. 

That there ysas little, if any, real knowledge 
gained was perfectly apparent. What, then, 
were the results of this series of lessons? I 
think they were these: (1) Indirect training in 
extremely bad habits of thinking, studying, and 
working. (2) Destroying the children’s sense of 
values in leading them to believe that they are 
doing something worth while when they are not. 
This kind of work, continued, cannot fail to 
cause most of the pupils to be satisfied with 
meager results and to form an erroneous idea of 
educational values. (3) It annihilates the pur- 
poses for which it claims to work, namely, self- 
direction, self-control, self-appraisal and co-op- 
eration, for a weak method is as powerless to 
produce strength as is the thistle to bring forth 
figs: (4) Finally, the oft-repeated accusation 
that the project method wastes time, is certainly 
justified here. 

It is not difficult to criticize destructively. The 
purpose of this paper would be only half exe- 
cuted if nothing constructive were offered. In 
my judgment the following is a sane method of 
procedure. I believe the teacher should read as 
many of the books upon the project method, 
written by well-known educators, as she is able 
to get hold of. She should read carefully, try to 
understand, note strong points of agreement 
and disagreement, choose, reject, and put into 
practice just as far as she understands and no 
farther. 

If possible, she should join a class under some 
teacher who is not afraid to say a few definite 
things regarding the project method. She 
need not believe everything she hears, even if 
her teacher says it. If she has common sense, 
is a thoughtful and sincere student of educa- 
tional principles and methods, and has had some 
years of experience so that she can speak with 
some degree of authority, she not only has a 
right to opinions growing out of honest convic- 
tion, but she is not doing right unless she has 
them. Opinions should be tentative. They 
should change as we change, and grow, in our 
study, thinking, experience, and 
tacts. 


personal con- 
They should never change because some- 
one tells us they should. How can they, if we 
are honest? 

Then, when she begins to use the project 
method she need not be afraid to choose the 
project. This does not mean that she should 


say to the children, “I am going to have you do 
this today.” So ; 


frosty a beginning nips interest 








and attention in the bud and makes the child 
feel at once that his interests have not bee. con- 
sidered. The teacher should choose her project 
so that childish experiences, needs and desires 
will be met, but having chosen it, she should, 
without any camouflaging or pretense, appeal so 
skilfully to those experiences, needs and desires 
that her purpose will become the child’s purpose. 

In Interest and Effort, Dr. Dewey says, “In 
reality, the principle of ‘making things interest- 
ing’ means that subjects be selected in relation 
to the child’s present experience, powers and 
needs; and that (in case he does not perceive or 
appreciate this relevancy) the new material be 
presented in such a way as to enable the child 
to appreciate its bearings, its relationships, its 
value, in connection with what already has signi- 
ficance for him. It is this bringing to conscious- 
ness of the bearings of the new material which 
constitutes the reality so often perverted by 
friend and foe, in ‘making things interesting.’ ” 

The teacher should train herself not to search 
for projects or project material; but rather to 
see the opportunities that present themselves in 
any good course of study even though it nay not 
be made strictly upon project method lines; and 
to see the project possibilities that arise from a 
thoughtful question or chance remark of a child, 
or from good material of various kinds brought 
in, unsolicited, by the children. 

Project material is all about us, in the world 
outside of school, in the school room, in good 
books, even in school books and courses * of 
study! We need not seek something big and 
far away. The thing that looks small to the 
careless eye often has in it the greatest possi- 
bilities for growth. We should not attempt the 
impossible. The child’s experiences may seem 
small to the adult but they are the whole of life 
to him. 

I believe most projects, not all, should origin- 
ate in the regular work of the school. I do not 
mean in a separate study. I do not mean in 
text books necessarily. I betieve they should 
be used, generally, for reference, after the pro- 


ject has been launched. I refer’ to school 
material just so far as this touches the child's 
experiences. 


Geography is not a separate study. It holds 
within it all of the other sciences. Jt is a part 
of the life of the child and so is full of project 
material. I know of no other source from 
which so much may be drawn that is thoroughly 
worth while, for grades from three to six, in- 
clusive. 

In the two grades above these, history and 
literature may be used as source’ material in 
project teaching and in the two grades below, 
nature work, stories and play. 

Geography is so big and rich, that, working 
out from it as a source, a natural correlation 
may be made with the other studies, until the 
work of the school room becomes a harmonious 
whole, a unity. I do not mean that this should 


be followed slavishly at all times and under all 
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conditions, but there should be a general cor- 
relation and as close a One as can be made with- 
out forcing the situation. 

The needs of the teacher in project teaching, 
it seems to me, are these: 

1. Ability to recognize and seize upon good 
project material when it presents itself, from 
whatever source it may come. 

2. Imagination, making it possible, at the 
beginning, to see on to the end of the project, 
and to see, also, the numerous side lines through 
which the project may work out into’ minor 
group and individual projects, before the main 
project is completed. 

3. Ability to organize the results of the pro- 
ject and fix important facts. 

4. Richness of experience in various lines 
which makes it pos-ible for her to make a fuller 
and finer contribution of some kind, to the pro- 
ject, after the children have finished it, and so 
to enrich their experience. She is not to eli- 
minate herself from the project, but to partici- 
pate with the children, in a varied role it is true, 
according to the needs of the class. She is never 
to think for the children or work for them, but 
to think with them and work for them. 


—~ 
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If she is to be a mere opportunist and wait 
for something to happen, it would be cheaper, 
and I believe fully as well for the class, for 
some one to invent a machine that could give 
tests and measurements and record what the 
children say and do in carrying out their self- 
chosen projects. 

5. Common sense and the moral courage to 
use it, every teacher needs. Teachers, some of 
them, seem afraid to act until they have heard 
from some one in authority. We talk much of 
democracy in these days, but there is something 


in the air which surrounds the teacher’ which 
savors strongly of something else. Let us not 


be afraid to have an idea that is all our own oc- 
casionally and to express it, in project teaching 
and otherwise. 

In closing this series of articles upon the pro- 
ject method, I can give no better advice or 
more kindly wish for the success of those who 
have read them to the end—if such there be— 
than that expressed by Dr. Hosic, who says, in 
an editorial in the new Journal of Educational 
Method, “With the stars as a goal, the good old 
wagon road, winding slowly up, will be depended 
upon as the way of transit.” 


& 





REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


{We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


STORIES FOR STORY HOURS (St. Louis Public 
Library.) 
The Story Hour has become a part of the 


regular daily program in many schoolrooms 
and teachers are looking everywhere for lists of 
stories. ‘To such teachers, this list compiled by 
the staff of the children’s department of the St. 
Louis Public and edited by Effie L. Power of the 
Cleveland Library will prove most helpful. 

It includes stories for very little children, and 
stories for special days, beside lists of stories for 
older children. Not only the name of the story 
is given but the books where the best version 
of it may be found, with the sources 
versions as well. 

In the lists for older children are given the 
Greek and Norse cycle stories, the King Arthur 
and other tales of chivalry—in fact, the com- 
pilation is so complete that it will prove an in- 
exhaustible reference list for teachers of every 
kind of school. Not the least valuable 


of other 


pages 
are those giving an alphabetical list of the 
stories for quick reference. The manual also 


gives a price list of the books containing 
stories. 


the 


a 
PUBLIC SCHOOL CREDITS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


WORK (Birmingham, Ala.) 
This town has inaugurated a practical method 


of crediting the Sunday school work of the 
children, which is endorsed by the religious 


Organizations of the city and state. The plan 
has worked so well that during the second year 
over 6,000 credits were registered. 


Any pupil in the public school who, as a mem- 
ber of an organized Sunday School or Bible 
Study Class, shall pursue in Biblical 
study, history or religious doctrine, under ap- 


courses 


proved and qualified teachers, may receive sup- 
plementary credit upon his school record. No 
examinations are held but the pupil must pre- 
sent a card signed by his Bible teacher and su- 
perintendent certifying that he has completed 
the course in a satisfactory manner. The 
courses must be of the same length as those in 
the regular school subjects. 

The work has been most successful from the 
point of view of the school. The abuse lies in 
the fai‘ure of Sunday school officials to co-oper- 
ate by signing the cards properly or by assuring 
themselves that the boys and girls have fulfilled 
the requirements satisfactorially. These 
will doubtless corrected in time. Meanwhile 
all denominations, Protestant, Catholic, Jewish 
and Christian Scientists are co-operating splen- 
didly, thus assuring to the city of Birmingham a 
generation of citizens who will not have the 
excuse of ignorance for wrong-coing and most 


abuses 
be 


of whom will show the fruits of their religious 
training in the life of the community. 


AN ORIGINAL HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 
(University of Oregon.) 
The administration of this university high 


school is committed to the betief that the best 
results are secured in junior and high 
work by observing rather close continuity in 
several of the core subjects. The curriculum 
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is therefore arranged in the plan of cycles, a 
cycle consisting of two to four years of continu- 
ous and well organized instruction in a given 
field. They are arranged to overlap so that 
there are no gaps where a pupil may leave be- 
fore the entire four years are completed. 

Much use is made of visual instruction. Ideas 
and concepts are formed by means of pictures in 
a few seconds in instances where by _ other 
means many minutes must be used with perhaps 
less satisfactory results. 

The project method of teaching is used when- 
ever reasonable opportunity presents, for there 
is no generic value of grades, praise promotions 
or punishment that will give origin to and sus- 
tain prolonged and keen interest in work as will 
the spirit of having a hand in the direction and 
management of certain definite units of work 
which are to be done as solutions for definite 
problems that have arisen in the class or with 
the individual. 

The socialized method of recitation is used 
throughout the school and the aim is to stimu- 
late all students to take an active part in the 
group situations. 

——= 
PROJECT WORK IN ARITHMETIC (Superior, Wis.) 

Those teachers who think that the study of 

arithmetic provides no opportunity for “pro- 


_—_s- —_s 
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ject” work should seni for this socialized course 
of study compiled by the teachers of Superior. 

A series of major projects is formulated deal- 
ing with a principal phase of the regular arith- 
metic work for each half-year. 

These major projects have been planned to 
accomplish certain definite aims. (1) to moti- 
vate a principal phase of the regular work; (2) 
to correlate as many other studies as practica- 
ble (3) to help the children grasp certain typical 
business and industrial projects that affect them 
personally or the community in which they 
live; (4) to complete the mastery of the funda- 
mental operations. 

Working out a project provides for the de- 
velopment of the spirit of investigation; the 
training of the constructive imagination; the 
increased conscious power through realizing on 
creative efforts; and the more intelligent ap- 
preciation of artistic workmanship. 

The work is not hap-hazard, however. Stan- 
dards of attainment are given for each __half- 
year for “the conscientious teacher is anxious to 
get reliable help in measuring the progress of 
her pupils. No textbook device o? standard 
test can ever entirely replace the judgment of 
the good teacher, but these can be made to give 
balance and weight to the personal opinion of 
even the best of teachers.” 
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THE TEACHER’S IMMORTALITY 


BY E. W. 


BUTTERFIELD 


State Commission of Education, New Hampshire. 


[Extract from address at Fiftieth Anniversary, Plymouth N. H., State Normal School.] 


The teacher rejoices that the truth that he 
teaches will become part of the life of the gener- 
ation which follows and so asa torch of light will 
be passed on while civilization remains. Of all 
the great professions and the common  occupa- 
tions, teaching is most to be desired, since it 
most completely satisfies the human yearning for 
extended mortality. 

In the Ossipee foothills, I visited a box 
schoolhouse on the forest edge. A bright, 
young teacher, six barefooted children, books 
and the equipment of a satisfactory school were 
there but six pupils only. Is it worth while, I 
wondered, for the state to expend twelve hun- 
dred dollars a year for the education of six little 
children? In this time of economy, should not 
a saving be made and education denied a group 
like this? 

As I was leaving, the superintendent pointed 
out a picture upon the wall. It was the picture 
of the same school thirty-five years ago. Another 
bright, young teacher was there, six other bare- 
footed children were represented. And one of 
them is today Professor H. A. Miller of Oberlin 
College, a recognized authority in sociology, a 
member of the Commission sent to Czecho- 
Slovakia to organize the government of that new 
state of middle Europe. I looked back at the 
children and said, “Who knows but that 














clear-eyed little boy by the big dinner pail is 
another Professor H. A. Miller? Yes, it is 
worth while.” 

Go with me to a school in one of our remote 
towns? From the nearest village, we climb 
four miles up high hills and over sandy ridges. 
Then two miles through the forest by an ascend- 
ing road with grass between the little used 
wheel tracks. Then the hilltop, with its group of 
farms and its schoolhouse looking out over 
twenty towns and villages. In the white painted 
room, with the fifty-year-old built-in double seats 
and desks, are six happy people; four brothers 
and sisters, one odd child and the young teacher. 
In the yard are small plots of cared-for flowers 
and the schoolroom and floor are as clean as in 
any home. There are school-made white cur- 
tains for the windows. The box stove is in an 
alcove at the back of the room and there are 
inglenook seats on either side. 

For the first time in their lives, these children 
enjoy adequate school books and supplies, a 
thirty-six-week school year and the help and 
guidance of an expert superintendent. In this 
school there are no set classes and recitations but 
the teacher on the long old-fashioned seats sits 
in turn by the side of cach pupil ana nelps him 
with his work. 
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The teacher is a young girl, teaching her first 
year, a high school graduate with a summer 
course of preparation. Her eyes shine as she 
tells the joy of teaching this school and living in 
this community, for the help which comes from 
the bi-monthly visits of her superintendent, and 
of the anticipated pleasure of a summer of nor- 
mal school study. 

On Memorial Day, this school joined with the 
mearest one, three miles away, and together chil- 
dren and teachers held the first known Memorial 
exercises in the seldom visited grave lot where 
rest the bodies of the patriot who fired the first 
shot at Lexington and of his four Revolutionary 
sons. 

Last month the State Board of Education re- 
ceived a complaint from the chairman of the 
school board of a New Hampshire city in which 
the claim was made, with bitter assertion, that 
the children now, because of faulty programs, 
could not read, spell or figure correctly, while in 
this chairman’s day the children were thoroughly 
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grounded in all the fundamentals. The writer 
was a graduate of the schools of the city of 
which he complained and whose earlier schools 
he praised. Yet in this short letter he mis- 
spelled believe three time, the adverb too twice, 
the word preparation and even his favorite word, 
fundamentals. 

When Nehemiah, cupbearer to the King, came 
back to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, the work 
went well for a time. The jewelers built a por- 
tion of the wall, as did the sons of Levi, and the 
daughters of Jairus and others, but still the wall 
was not completed and the work lagged. Then, 
at Nehemiah’s direction, each man “builded the 
wall over against his own house.” 

In this way, we can achieve the future that we 
desire for schools and for children. The work 
cannot be done by school board and school of- 
ficers alone, or by teachers alone. In it must 
join all, teachers, pupils. and citizens of every 
class. Each must build the wall over against his 
own house. 


~~ 
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HIGH SCHOOL HIGH SPOTS FROM JOURNAL READERS 


Edited by William H. Allen, Director, Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City. 


146. “Vocational guidance, like learning, 
to speak, read, and write English, must be 
taught in every high school subject if the 
best results are to be obtained.” On this 
principle, the 1921 Course of Study for the 
Junior and Senior High Schools of West Vir- 
ginia outlines work in this subject for each year. 
Other high spots in this bulletin include courses 
in Thrift for the junior high school, in Ameri- 
canism and Citizenship, in Current Events for 
each year, and in Community Civics. 

147. A one-year secretarial course for 
seniors or graduates of the North Adams, 
Mass., High Schools has been provided at the 
Drury High School. Those who wish _ the 
training of a regular high school course are in 
this way able to postpone their technical train- 
ing for business until they have secured a good 
foundation. 

148. An open letter to the young peo- 
ple of North Adams is another forward step 
by which Superintendent Burr J. Merriam 
is increasing his high school attendance. This 
letter gives five reasons for continiing 
high school education, including pros- 
pects tor material success, patriotism, 
and the fuller life which the high school gradu- 
ate is able to lead. It is written especially for 
those who are wavering and those who have 
been out of school for two or three years. “The 
schools and their courses are organized for you, 
and not you for the schools. They are to fit 
your needs. . You will be welcome if 
you return.” 

149.—150. An .expert in the problems of 
boys was brought to Lexington, Ky., last 
spring by the Rotary Club, where he spent 
several days talking to boys and parents, and 





having private interviews with the boys. This 
club also shows its interest in education by ap- 
pointing a committee to visit all the schools and 
report their conclusions as to their needs to the 
club. 


151. About fifty per cent. of the time of 
the high school graduates of Cambridge, 
Mass., was spent in language work, in- 


cluding English, according to their las¢ an- 
nual report. Thirteen per cent. was spent in 
mathematics, eighteen per cent. in commercial 
credits, six per cent. in history, six per cent. in 
science, and the remainder scattered in music, 
elocution, sewing, drawing, gym work and de- 
bating. How does the time schedule of your 
students balance? 

152. Some Projects in English Composi- 
tion for Hackensack, Use of Questions - in 
Teaching Social Science. What Benefit does 
the Student Derive from a study of Mathe- 
matics? These are a of the practical 
subjects -discussed the week’ before 
opened, in the high school section of the depart: 
mental conferences of the Hackensack Public 
Schools, William E. Stark, supervising principal. 

153. Prior to the departmental conferences 
there was a general meeting of the whole staff 
where the forty new members were introduced 
to the teaching force and welcomed by the presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Association. <A_ special 
meeting was also held for new teachers alone 
where the teachers’ manual was explained and 
the teachers met the heads of their departments. 


few 


school 


How did you prepare your teachers for the 
opening day? 

154. A workable outline for the rural 
three-teacher junior high school has just 


been prepared by the Alahama State Board of 
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Education. At least one-third of the time of 
the junior high school should be devoted to a 
first hand study of a wide range of occupational 
activities, in the opinion of this board. Other 
phases which it considers essential are depart- 
mental instruction, supervised study, promotion 
by subjects, definite provision for physical edu- 
cation and provision for individual differences. 

155. To help the Southern Girl secure 
the best education for life is the aim of 
the Southern Woman’s Vocational Alliance, 


whose headquarters are in Richmond, Va. By . 


this is meant, first of all, the best general educa- 
tion, to be followed by training in» a wisely 
chosen calling. Both high school and college 
girls are helped by this Alliance, which investi- 
gates ‘vocational opportunities open to women, 
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places this information before the girl, advises 
her as to what education is needed, and, through 
the scholarship and loan department, aids her in 
securing this education. In 1920 the Alliance, 
formerly known as Bureau of Vocations for 
Women, provided 1,476 girls individually with 
information and, through its Speakers’ Bureau, 
arranged for vocational experts to address audi- 
ences totaling over 12,000. 

What are the most recent high spots in high 
school education in your school and community? 
Won’t you write us about them? Which of the 
suggestions on this page can you adapt to the 
needs of your school? Let us know with what 
success you meet in carrying them out. Help 
this page carry out the slogan “making the best 
in education contagious,” 





IDEAS OF DIRECTION 


BY E, LEIGH MUDGE 


Edinboro State Normal School 


How accurate are the ideas of direction in the 
mind of the average educated person? Does he 
know the space relations of the more important 
cities or states of his own country with some de- 
gree of accuracy? Of how much value to him 
are maps? A series of questions involving know- 
ledge of direction were recently given by the 
writer to a class of seventy-five normal school 


students. The first ten of these questions wese 
as follows: 

1. What direction from Montreal is New 
York? 


2. What direction from Alaska is 
Greenland? 


southern 


3. What direction from Mexico is Porto 
Rico? ; 

4. What direction from Pennsylvania is 
Panama? 


5. What direction from Rome is Berlin? 
6. What direction from Madrid is Edinburgh? 
What direction from India is Ceylon? 

8. What direction from Japan is Korea? 

9. What direction from Arabia is Egypt? 

10. What direction from Japan is Australia? 

The number of correct answers to the above 
questions ranged from eight down to zero, with 
the median number of correct answers at four. 
Another series of ten questions followed, giving 
well-known places in northwestern Pennsylvania. 
It was found that all but two of the seventy-five 


be 


lived within the four or five counties in this 
corner of the state, while the other two live not 
much farther away and all are familiar with many 
places in this region. The record of the class 
in attempting to give the directions of these local 
places from one another was even poorer than in 
the case of the first list of questions, the range of 
correct answers being from seven down to zero, 
with the median number at three. What was 
asked in the case of all twenty uestions was that 
answers should be accurate to the nearest of the 
eight principal compass points. As a matter of 
fact, with this degree of accuracy called for, only 
the four chief points were used in making out the 
questions and the places involved were design- 
edly all generally familiar. 

What is the significance of the low scores on 
the above test? Have directions on maps been 
inefficiently taught? Is there little practical cor- 
relation of directions on maps with one’s general 
orientation with reference to nearby places? Or 
are all these young people lacking in a general 
sense of direction or ability to judge directions? 
It appears significant that they are even more in- 
efficient in judging near-by directions than those 
at greater distance. Whatever the cause, it is 
evident that these students, whom I believe to be 
fairly representative of educated young people, 
are decidedly inefficient in judging and remem- 
bering directions. 
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Opportunities mean responsibilities, 
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AN ESTIMATE OF ONE COURSE IN CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


BY I. 


F, NESTOR 


Lane Technica] School, Chicago, Illinois 


Education is a process rather than an acquisi- 
tion. This is the one fundamental thing the 
course has brought me. Looking at education 
this way makes the formal study of books for 
marks appear ludicrous. Books may very well 
describe conflict and crisis without leaving any 
appreciation of either. Quizzing a child about 
how his clothing and food are obtained will gen- 
erally show no certain knowledge back of the 
money with which the purchase was made. Work- 
ing for marks is necessarily superficial. The 
child can absorb in a short time a mass of rote 
learning that will take him the rest of a long life 
to appreciate and understand. 

Book learning is poorly balanced. This is 
admirably illustrated in the wonderful things 
American boys are doing with ‘the radiograph 
and the various types of engines now used in 
motor driven carriages. Thousands of adults 
know from reading that results of a definite kind 


can be obtained, yet for the lack of experience 
they cannot apply the principles. 
Lecturing to children is only slightly better 


than having them read assigned lessons. Telling 
them a tale of deeds amuses them and passes the 
time. They will live it if they are actors in the 
pageant, and this adds virility. A make-believe 
experience is better than none at all. 

Naturally there arises the question of how the 
experience is to be provided in an already over- 
crowded curriculum. There is no dogmatic ans- 
wer. In fact, it needs none for those who know 
that all education in realities has no_ other 
sources. - Experience alone gives control. 

Control comes slowly. Many adventures with 
good and bad consequences teach it. Environ- 
ment is the potent factor, for learning is both a 
conscious and an unconscious process. Especially 
is this believable when by some means the adult 
mind is tapped and there is drawn from it the 
supposedly forgotten events of early childhood. 
Indeed all of us in periods of abstraction go back 
to experiences hidden in the subconscious mind. 
Indellibly impressed there are the products of 
our crises. In this sense crisis means any action 
by which we have adjusted ourselves to our sur- 
roundings and functioned in them so as to be 
economically independent and socially co-opera- 
tive. The child begins to learn these adaptive 


steps in the very first weeks of his life. Up to 
the age of twelve the accomplishment has been 
hazardous and poorly co-ordinated, but normally 
it should teach the fundamentals of an academic 
education through play, work, and language. 

In every period of life good physical condition 
is of the utmost importance. Light, air, sun- 
shine, food, clothing aid or injure in accordance 
as they are used. There can be no fixed rules 
concerning them more than to say good sense 
must dictate the quantity or amount of each. 
When they have been tried under various con- 
ditions a sane choice can be made. In all these 
matters each child is a separate problem. Even 
twins do not give the same response to identi- 
cally similar sitmuli. 

Considering all these things how utterly hope- 
less then does it seem to take a heterogeneous 
group of forty children, as some schools must, 
crowd them into one room, assign them the same 
set tasks, and expect approximately satisfactory 


results. The outcome is inevitably a veneer. 
Our whole political and economic structure is 
built so that thousands of children must travel 


lockstep the road made for them by adults who 
have never seen in action a source of education 


and the unfolding of a budding soul. Most of 
our makers of curricula have lived sedentary 
lives, and are themselves not deeply endowed 


through propitious experiences with the under- 
standing necessary to outline a wholesome course 
of education. The present discontent in educa- 


tion is largely due to this arbitrary ele- 
ment in it. 
But the better thing,can be done yet. Some 


day our teachers of child psychology will bring 
to learners the rich knowledge of illustrated 
biological experiments. Then by an economy of 
words in presentation and discussion limited to 
definitely thought out statement of facts the 
student will be started on his way toward a cer- 
tain goal in the realm of the conscious and the 
subconscious mind. Without knowing the phy- 
sical and mental stigmata it is difficult for us to 
recognize what is actually happening in the chil- 
dren before our eyes. Even if child psychology 
is still a slightly explored field I am grateful for 
the few trails already marked out and shall be 
alert for new ones. 
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LA8 OR 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


Let me do my work from day to day, 

In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil room, 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 

When vagrant wishes beckon me astray, 

“This js my work, my blessing, not my doom, 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 

This work can best be done in the right way,” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small, 

To sujt my spirit and t6 prove my powers: 

Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play, and love, and rest, 

Because I know for me my work is best, 
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MOVIES HARD HIT 
BY WALTER E. MYER 
Emporia, Kansas. 

The average movie portrays unreality and the 
typical movie heroine is an animated doll who is 
utterly useless to society and who expects the en- 
tire universe to revolve about her and cater to 
her whims. The average movie hero is a typical 
lounge-lizard incapable of sustained thought or 
productive effort toward any useful end. 

Occasionally a movie attempts to picture true 
economic and social conditions, but the public 
demands a happy ending. Hence the hero, who 
has struggled nobly to pay off the mortgage on 
the home of his widowed mother, in some utterly 
improbable way always inherits a fortune or dis- 
covers a new gold field just as the old skinflint is 
about to foreclose; and everybody lives happily 
ever after. 

That is not the way things happen in real life. 
The baby vamp can’t expect everyone else to 
cater to her wants or whims. The young man 
who is poor but honest can’t expect a rich but 
hitherto unknown uncle to die and leave him a 
fortune just as he needs it most. The movie 
idealizes parasitism and brings people to think 
that they need not make much effort in life and 
that somehow everything will come out all-right 
just as it does in the movies. 

Movies are furnishing heroes and heroines for 
millions of our young people and in so far as 
they picture unreality they bring our young peo- 
ple up to false ideals of life. 
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EDUCATION AT THE SUMMER RESORT 


BY HENRY 8. CURTIS, PH. D. 
Oberlin, Ohio 

The last two decades have seen the opening of 
summer schools at practically every university 
and normal school in the United States, and at 
many of the larger colleges. Beside these there 
are now several thousand summer Chatauquas 
some of which have a six-weéks’ session. The 
summer school is ofttimes a strenuous affair, 
sometimes with a session for six days a week and 
generally with a very condensed and meaty pro- 
gram of studies. The Chautauqua offers its in- 
struction in a more diluted form with certain 
recreational features thrown in. There are many 
who cannot stand the strain of the summer 
school but would like a few hours a week of 
worthwhile study in connection with their vaca- 
tion. 

The summer hotel in the mountains or at the 
Shore with its opportunity for recreation, might 
well add to its popularity and value by putting in 
certain educational features also. Of course, it 
is not every summer hotel that can have a Lake 


Mohawk conference or such a_ conference as 


that of social workers at Hyannis or Province- 
town, but some of the teachers institutes are now 
coming to hold a two-weeks’ session at a resort 
and giving the morning to the institute and the 
afternoons to play. 

The great opportunity of the resort in the 
mountains or of certain ones at the shore is for 
nature study. There are undoubtedly many peo- 
ple in every such resort who would be glad to 
join a bird club, or a club to study the trees or 
flowers or other natural phenomena of the 
neighborhood. At Longs Peak Inn, Enos Mills 
says he has never been able to secure enough 
guides who understand the flowers and trees and 
geology of the neighborhood, to meet the actual 
demand, and in some sections of California the 
“nature guides” have been serving in this way 
at some of the resorts. There could scarcely be 
anything more pleasant or profitable than such 
tramps over the hills and thru the woods, with 
someone who knows the things worth looking 
for and where to find them. 

Every summer resort ought to give facilities 
for the work of the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire 
Girls and it might well afford to pay an execn- 
tive who would organize the work. 
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A WEEK-DAY ON THE TRAIL 
BY WINONA DOUGLAS 
[In California Out-of1Doors] 

It is remarkable how aggressive the trail be- 
comes, once you have it to yourself. A hum- 
ming bird hangs on her wings not more than 
twelve inches from your face. She eyes you 
with a soul-searching gaze, as though she would 
determine whether you are worthy to be of the 
mountain’s company. Yesterday, while you 
stood silent on the path, she and her mate dove 
gaily at your hat, as they do at a newly-opened 
trumpet flower. 

Passing an open grove, a flock of bluejays go 
into a tirade over your presence. They cock 
their heads and tails, the modish plumage seem- 
ing to be a justification for their impudence. The 
squirrels chime in, run out at you and scold at 
your obtusenegs in imposing yourself at a time 
when nobody else would think of appearing. 

Slipping through a deeply wooded gully, a doe 
hides behind astree and peers at you, the very 
epitome of curiosity, until you approach so near 
that her position must be betrayed, when she 
wheels and melts away into the brush. 

Out in the open, a bird very like a black- 
throated sparrow, on a bush near your shoulder, 
speaks once. You speak, too. He speaks twice 
and you reply. Again he speaks and again you 
answer back. He takes wing, but he is not 
flying away. He stops in a shrub high overhead, 
whereupon his volley of rippling trills, as you 
retreat, tells you that you will be welcome an- 
other day. 
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Teachers need inspiration rather than irritation. 
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Kenneth Whitney Rogers, Horace Mann School for 
Boys, Teachers College, New York, will be the lead- 
ing article in our Literary Number of October 6. 
$-0-4-0— 
MORTENSON’S ACHIEVEMENT 

Peter C. Mortenson’s achievement in Chicago 
Was never surpassed by any city superintendent 
of ye olden time. Not since George Howland’s 
time, thirty years ago, has education in Chicago 
been as creditable, professionally and education- 
ally, as it is today. 

When Mr. Mortenson was elected, less than 
three years ago, he undertook to solve a problem 
than which none was ever more complex. It 
did seem as though every possible educational 
hurricane and cloudburst, cyclone and tornado 
had struck Chicago. 

Just what Mortenson did or how he did it will 
never be known, but he did something in some- 
way which turned the hurricane to some other 
point of the compass, led the cloudburst to miss 
its mark, calmed the cyclone and took the “twist” 
out of the tornado, for there has been no ap- 
preciable political dictation, no diversion of 
classroom activity to internal political strife, no 
breeding of dissensions, no petty annoyance, no 
snarling or wrangling. :; 

There is no greater professional peace and 
prosperity between the seas than in Chicago un- 
der the skilful direction of Peter C. Mortenson. 
The Department of Superintendence will find a 
new Chicago, educationally, when it returns after 
a three-years’ absence. 
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HARVARD SCHOOL OF HEALTH 
Rarely has any announcement signified as 
much as that Harvard is to have a School of 
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Health, thanks to John D. Rockefeller’s gift of 
practically $2,000,000. It is to be located near 
its Medical School in Boston. 

It will be the function of this new school— 
the first of its kind in the world—to train and 
graduate health officers for national, state, 
county, city and village service. 

Courses in public health and public sanitation 
and hygiene are being given in more than one 
college or university. But the idea of estab- 
lishing a separate school of public health and 
to give its students both theoretical and prac- 
tical training in conjunction with medical 
schools, laboratories, hospitals, clinics and simi- 
lar agencies is new and_ characteristically 
American in its progressiveness and practical 
idealism. 
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KEPNER’S LUCK 

H. V. Kepner, Denver, has a son, a graduate 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology last 
June, who is to be an assistant instructor at 
Harvard next year and was on duty this summer 
session. Since the Commencement was out of the 
question, Mr. and Mrs. Kepner came on for the 
summer. A life-long friend and college classmate 
was away and placed his touring car at the dis- 
posal of the Kepners and they rode several thou- 
sand miles. They went on a trip to Cape Cod, all 
around the White Mountains, along the South 
Shore, the North Shore, and the Maine coast. 

We have never known a Western school mas- 
ter’s family to get so much of New England in 
a summer as did the Kepners. 
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LOOP’S VACATION 


Professor Loop is Dean in a state normal 
school in the Northwest, 600 miles from his In- 
diana home, where he planned to spend his vaca- 
tion. He inquired the price of the tickets for 
himself, wife and daughter. They would cost 
$150. 

So he bought a fine second-hand Ford for $200. 
They made the trip in three days, camped out en 
route, had the machine for use all summer, took 
a young man back with them ($25 saved for 
him), and when he got back was offered $200 for 
the machine. They had about 3,000 miles of lux- 
ury out of the machine. 

Is it any wonder that passenger travel has 
been very shy this summer! 
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THORNDIKE’S ACHIEVEMENT 

Edward L. Thorndike has undoubtedly made 
more and more varied important contributions 
to classroom efficiency than was made by any 
ten men or women prior to this century and he 
was never making more significant contributions 
than he is making today. 

The vital factor in Dr. Thorndike’s educational 
activity is that it has always come from intensive 
thinking, from devotion to every detail. We 
doubt if any educator has demonstrated greater 
capacity for hard work, scholastically and educa- 
tionally, than has he. 
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A remarkable feature in Dr. Thorndike’s hard 
work is that he does the hardest hard work him- 
self instead of turning it over for lesser men to 
practice on, which is a well known trick of some 
men. 

And now that there is no real necessity for him 
to make a “work test” for fame or fortune he is 
making amazing achievements through hard 
work as a service to the public. 
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LINDLEY’S WAY 

E. S. Lindley, Kokomo, Indiana, gave his fam- 
ily, wife, five boys and a girl, fine outings all 
summer. 

He has built a canoe that he can strap on the 
side of his Ford and go anywhere, to lake or 
river, camp out and sail. 

The canoe is three feet wide and more than 
ten feet long. The mast is ten feet high so that 
it will lie in the boat when enroute. The sail is 
about six feet at the bottom and four feet at the 
top. 

The boat and mast are of red wood, from 
three-tenths of an inch to three-eighths of an 
inch, made from boards twelve feet long. The 
ribs and stringers are of oak. 

When the boat is ready to be strapped on, Mr 
Lindley can lift it and handle it with ease. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lindley and the six children have 
no trouble in sailing with comfort and great joy. 

Such. vacation days as the Lindleys did have! 
And they have the canoe for every summer, 
spring and autumn. 
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THE LUCK OF THOMAS 

Augustus O. Thomas, state superintendent of 
Maine, drew a prize package in Fred Hunter’s 
distribution of opportunities, and Mr. Thomas 
made the most of the opportunity. 

President Hunter created a committee with 
Thomas at its head. A committee on Foreign 
Relations. That signified little at the time but 
Dr. Thomas got busy. He had the most signi- 








ficant of all reports at Des Moines. He has in- 
terested all sambassadors in Washington. 
He is likely to be invited by the leading 


governments of continental Europe to go abroad 
to study their system and advise them educa- 
tionally. 

Everybody who ever went to Europe is plead- 
ing for a place on that committee, 

Dr. Thomas and his committee are assured to 
be in the spotlight in the immediate future and 
to play an important part in bringing about a 
better understanding among the nations. No 
greater honor can come to a man, even to being 


president of the National Education Association. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA WAY 

In one of the townships of Pennsylvania the 
school trustees deliberately did not enforce the 
school attendance law and announced that they 
did not intend to do so. 

State Superintendent Thomas E. Finegan with- 
held the state appropriation of about $3,000, and 
even this did not phase them, but when Dr. 
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l‘inegan instructed the County attorney to sue 
these men personally for the $3,000 which was 
lost to the districts because of neglect of their 
official duty then they did take notice and no 
school board in Pennsylvania neglects the en- 
forcement of the school attendance law. 
—_———— 9-0 }-0- Oe 
IMPORTANT TEACHER TRAINING OR- 
GANIZATION 

Minnesota Normal Schools are to be state 
Teachers Colleges hereafter and the significance 
of this is keenly appreciated by their faculties. 
There are about two hundred teacher training 
teachers in a new Organization created in 1921 
to further their interests in a broad sense. The 
new organization is promoting acquaintance, 
comradeship, and a professional spirit. It is 
unifying the interests of the faculties of the six 
state Teache: Training Institutions. It will be 
a delegate body for business with a general 
meeting with the State Association annually. 
Robert B. Reed, the president. is developing the 
organization along several highly professional 
lines. The new name—State Teachers’ College 
—is an incentive to more intense devotion of ef- 
ficiency in teacher training. 
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MRS. HARVEY’S LATEST 
Mrs, Marie Turner Harvey still leads in creat- 
ing High Spots in Country Life. On August 21 
at two p. m. the citizens of the Porter district, 
Kirksville, Missouri, met in the Charles Crow 
grove for a picnic, _The following card tells its 
own story: 

You are invited to meet in the Charles Crow 
Grove to paticipate in observing the 
coming into full citizenship of three sons 
of Porter Community. 

Clifton Crow, July twenty-first 

Walter Jones, August twenty-second 
Glen Novinger, September fifth 
Sunday, August twenty-first, 1921 
Two o’clock No Presents 


Here is a country school district in which 
Mrs. Harvey has been the teacher for nine 
years. Every boy who has been in her school 


in these years, if he stays in the district is made 
to feel that he belongs there, at least till he is 
twenty-one, and when these three young men 
were twenty-one this summer that event was ap- 
preciated under the leadership of their teacher. 
These young men have been as much interested 
in everything the school has done in 1921 as they 
were when they were students. They are now 
first class farmers and the city has no allurement 
for them. 





CHARACTER EDUCATION 

The award of $20,000 in the research on 
methods of character education in public schools 
will be made at the Chicago meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence and the various 
plans submitted. by the state will be on exhibit 
for general study as part of the educational ex- 
hibit which is to be a feature of that meeting. 











THE MORALITY OF LAW 


In 1888 Robert Louis Stevenson included in a 
series of articles which he was writing for Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine an article which they declined to 
use, because of the application which he made 
of the principle of law as a moral force. In ac- 
cepting the returned manuscript—even Steven- 
son had returned manuscripts—he wrote, “Of 
course, don’t use it. Dear man, you know a 
main sight better than I do what is good.” 

In this restless age this rejected manuscript of 
Soribner is delightfully refreshing in its discrim- 
ination between morality and law. “Law is a 
compromise. The law is in constant flux and 
progress; but in the nature of the case it must 
lag behind opinion. 

“Morality is the sense of a nation; law is an 
attempt to apply that sense to the thousand com- 
plications of life and to express it in clear words. 

“Morality is the sense of the public at this 
moment, and law is only so much of that as has 
been overtaken and perpetuated by enactment. 

“Law will, therefore, generally embody the 
greater part of the morality of any age and na- 
tion, but never its more lively part, for our own 
sensations are still the more exquisitely felt. 

“A nation should be strong enough to make 
her laws respected—until they shall be changed 
if needed. 

“In the long run and on a scale of generations 
the cause of law is the cause of the weak 
the one bulwark of progress. 

“We must make the law paramount before we 
talk of reform.” 
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EXCURSION RATES 

All New England railroad lines have adopted 
excusion passenger rates for conventions, such 
as prevail in other parts of the country, to be 
effective on or about September 7. 

The rate adopted is the usual fare and a half 
for adults fz a round trip to any point where a 
convention is being held, either in New England 
or any other part of the country. 

An unusual number of conventions are sched- 
uled to be held in New England during the next 
year and with this in mind considerable pressure 
has been brought to bear upon the New Eng- 
land lines in the effort to induce them to make 
the convention reduced 





rates. At a_ recent 
meeting of the passenger agents of the railroads 
the matter was fully discussed and _ finally 
adopted. 


The convention rate has been in operation in 
other parts of the country for a considerable 
time up to the boundaries of the New England 
States, and after it becomes effective in 
England it will prevail throughout the 
country. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


We seem to have disturbed the 
mind of the executive secretary of 
gressive Education Association, because we 
have said at some time: “It aims at nothing 
definite but at many things indefinitely,” whereas 


peace of 
the Pro- 
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we should have said: “It aims at nothing con- 
crete? Now that was what we had in mind by 
“definite,” “concretely definite’ and we certainly 
beg the pardon of the Executive Secretary. We 
are a charter member and always pay our dues 
cheerfully, and we would not for anything say 
“definite” when we should say “concrete.” 

We genuinely believe there is need of an As- 
sociation that does not aim at anything 
crete.” 


“con- 
We certainly agree with the Executive 
Secretary that “children shal] develop to their 
full natural capacity and that no two children 
can be treated alike.” 

The following schools, not public, are 
gressive from the standard of the Progressive 
Education Association. The Fairhope Sghool, 
Alabama, started by Marietta L. Johnson; the 
Francis W. Parker School, San Diego, Califor- 
nia, of which we have written in high praise; the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, Miss Flora 
Cook, principal, which we ‘have also praised; 
the Sunset Hill School, Kansas City, Mo.; the 
Keith School, Rockford, Ill.; the Community 
School, St. Louis; the Fairhope School, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; the College Hill School, Easton, Pa.; 
the Moraine Park School, Dayton; the Park 
School, Baltimore; and the Ethical Culture 
School, New York. 

These schools form the nuclexes of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association and give guar- 
antee of vitality and spirituality. 

——_  _——_- + © -0-@-0- © —- 

Indiana voted down alf amendments to the 
constitution which were intended to improve the 
schools. It is a reactionary year. 
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SUMMER BIBLE SCHOOLS 


One of the gratifying phases of summer study 
is the vacation Bible School which is made at- 
tractive to young people so that they enjoy 
learning Bible lessons. In Iowa this work was 
magnified at the time of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association. There is a state 
director of Vacation Bible School work, Rev. L. 
M. Koene of Des Moines. We ‘hear so much 
about the ignorance on the Bible in these days 
it was refreshing to have the superintendent of 
this Bible Vacation School, H. D. Lee, say that 
the boys of today have a much more intimate 
touch with the sacred story than did the young 
people in his boyhood days. 
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THE NEW MISSISSIPPI 


The Mississippi State Association 


pro- 








now ef- 
rolls seven thousand in its membership, pub- 
lishes The Advance at Grenada, Mississippt, 


has headquarters at the State Department of 
Education, with an executive secretary on the 
job 365 days in the year. No language can ex- 
press what it means to the teachers of the state 
to have such an organization, such a state maga- 
zine, and an efficient man always at the service 
of the schools and teachers. 
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Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27-March 4, 1922. 
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“WHO’S WHO” AND WHAT THEY DO 


FRANK F. BUNKER, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, has accepted -the secre- 
taryship of the Pan-American Union with head- 
quarters at Honolulu. Dr. Bunker was execu- 
tive chairman and secretary of the first Pan- 
Pacific Educational Conference. Dr. Bunker 
has filled many important educational positions 
not the least of which was the superintendency 
of Berkeley, California. He made the Federal 
Survey of Hawaii and knows the _ problems 
of the Pacific territories thoroughly well. 

W. G. CHAMBERS, dean of Education in 
the Pittsburgh University, goes to State College, 
Pennsylvania, with President John M. Thomas, 
as Field Worker in Extension and in arranging 
for a great professional summer session. Dr. 
Chambers is one of the recognized educational 
leaders of the state. His service to the State 
‘Association was matchless. 

CORA PEARSON, assistant county superin- 
tendent, Montgomery County, Alabama, is the 
only woman ever elected president of the State 
\Association and has a salary of $3,600 which is 
the highest salary any woman has received as 
an assistant county superintendent, North orf 
South, she was on the faculty of the State Nor- 
mal School, Florence, Alabama, until she went 
to Montgomery. She has had the best of schol- 
astic preparation, the best of educational ex- 
perience, and has demonstrated high profes- 
sional ideas and ideals. 

JAMES E. PEABODY, Morris High School, 
New York City, is the most efficient head of a 
department of biology in a high school whom 
we know from the point of view as Sex Educa- 
tion. He has a remarkably satisfactory article 
on “Experiments in Sex Education,” in Social 
Hygiene, July 1916, which has been reprinted as 
a pamphlet by American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 105 West Fourth street, New York City. 

GRACE M. SHEPARD goes to Maryville, 
Missouri, with President Lamkin, as_ special 
leader in Country Life Improvement. Miss 
Shepard, who has been at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University for two years made a na- 
tional reputation as state superintendent of 
Idaho and as treasurer for several years of the 
N. E. A. 

EDWIN L. STEPHENS, president of South- 
western Louisiana Institute of Liberal and 
Technical Learning, at Lafayette, Louisiana, 
has had a great celebration of the twentieth an- 
Niversary of the opening of the Institution. It 
had a humble beginning as a secondary school in 
1901 but today it has college ranking, with an 
annual maintenance income of $120,000, with 
175 acres in campus and farm, with buildings 
worth $300,006, with a faculty of thirty-two 
members, and an enrollment of 900 students and 
a session of forty-five weeks, The last three 


years have been boosting years in material 


equipment and in scholastic advancement. The 
new buildings are of latest models and every- 
thing in the agriculture is up-to-the-minute. The 
state is behind the Institute and its president as 
are the people especially of Southwestern 
Louisiana. 

JOHN W. CARR, director of the Division of 
Hygiene, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, is an active leader in all 
educational progress in that state and his noble 
work as city superintendent in Indiana, Ohio, 
and New Jersey, and in Government service in 
the World War has been the best of preparation 
for such skilful promotive work as he is render- 
ing in ‘Kentucky. 

FLORENCE E, LEADBETTER, principal 
Boston Trade School for Girls, is one of the 
most efficient educational leaders in the United 
States. She has developed a Trade School for 
Girls that is highly educational as well as voca- 
tional and its influence is felt through the entire 
school system. The school is a notable hu- 
manizing influence and in the noblest sense a 
cultural factor in the lives of wage earning 
women, 


ADAH E. MINARD, county superintendent, 
Watertown, South Dakota, has achieved results 
in the schools of the county that are highly ap- 
preciated by city people as well as by country 
people. She was an expert city primary teacher 
but is functioning notably in so magnifying ad- 
vanced work through the county as to promote 


‘the continuance in school of boys and girls. 


ALICE FLARER, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
former county superintendent, York, Ne- 
braska, has developed a rare gift in teacher 
training in the Teachers College and on the 
platform. She is equally gifted in the leadership 
of student teachers and of teachers in service. 

E. C. HIGBIE, president of the State Normal 
School at Madison, South Dakota, is a decided 
addition to the functioning of progressive young 
men in the profession. His scholastic equip- 
ment and professional training are exceedingly 
good, his thinking is clean cut and he is 100 per 
cent. efficient in dealing with the problems of 
human nature. 

MRS. GRACE GREVES TRUAX, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, is as acceptable and valu- 
able a lecturer on Children’s Literature as we 
have heard. She is wise in the selection of 
things to read and is as choice an artist in rend- 
ering selections as any one could desire. 

ALBRO E. CHASE, who died in Portland 
recently at the age of seventy-seven, was for 
thirty years principal of the city high school. He 
was one of the most active school men in the 
state for half a century. We knew him inti- 
mately for more years than we know any other 
school man in Maine, ; 
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VACATION OF TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS OF BOSTON 


Such a good time as we had this summer! 
“The best ever,” we all said. Three weeks of 
muggy, rather uncomfortable weather in July 
daunted only a few, and August was delightful, 
every day but one, so that punch-ball and danc- 
ing were as popular for recreation as tennis and 
twilight base-ball in the parks. 

Nearly two hundred girls and women came 
for regular trade training and the amount of 
work accomplished was surprising, 

Thirty-three dresses, nine suits, forty-one un- 
dergarments, ten skirts, three blouses, sixteen 
uniforms, twenty-seven novelties and _ display 
cards and ten hats were made for customers; 
for the girls themselves, seventy-eight dresses, 
one suit, twenty-seven undergarments, twenty- 
two smocks and waists, fifty-two aprons, two 
coats, two skirts, thirty novelties and thirty-two 
hats. 

One of our distinguished v'sitors, “The Quad- 
wrangler” of the Boston Transcript, “was 
amazed at the dexterity shown by the girls and 
the energy they put into their work” and parti- 
cularly pleased to note the pride of workman- 
ship exhibited, 

This summer term of eight weeks is especially 
appreciated by teachers and working women on 
vacation who wish to get intensive training in a 
particular type of work, so our roster included 
a grade school teacher from Vermont, a Brown 
University Junior, a Radcliffe Senior and repre- 
sentatives from nearly all the high schools in 
Soston. 

The “Big Sister,” the student organization of 
the school, saw to it that plenty of fun and frolic 
seasoned the day’s work, a costume party on 
closing day giving an opportunity to display ac- 
complishment in costume design as well as fine 
hand ‘work. 

There were many new girls here, some even 
from colleges, to take up different subjects. 

The girls say :— 

“The ‘Big Sisters’ gave us many entertain- 
ments during the summer that we appreciated 
very much, especially the Joke Party. I thought 
the last day was the very best day of all. At the 
Costume Party the girls were all dressed prettily 
and the girls who made their own dresses were 
best of all.” 

“The millinery girls and design girls had de- 
lightful times at their recreation period in the 
morning playing captain ball and I must say we 
enjoyed our work very much. I spent one of 


my many pleasant summers at the Trade School 
for Girls this year, It was one thrill after an- 
other.” 

“The machine operating room is the most in- 
teresting of all the school to me because it of- 
fers more changes in the work, Some of the 
older girls were taught how to run the special 
machines, the two-needle, single and two-needle 
hemstitchers, buttonhole machine, etc. The 
girls both old and new worked on smocks for 
the design department. The girls also learned 
how to cut and plan their work and learned 
about the material on which they were working, 
During the month of August practically every 
girl made either a dress for herself or for some- 
one at home. The latter part of the month we 
were kept busy planning out new styles of 
aprons for the Costume Party to be given on the 
last day of school.” 

“T had lots of fun this summer in_ school. 
When I got here in the morning I would go up 
to the Assembly Hall where the girls were play- 
ing the piano and talking. When the bell rang 
I went to my room and started to work. If it 
was a cool day we could do harder things but in 
July it was very warm and we were given easy 
work, such as conventional designs and Christ- 
mas cards. 

“At noon we had assembly when some teacher 
read stories or told us about the Plymouth 
Pageant. Nearly every noon we danced after 
luncheon. Some girls played checkers or card 
games and some were in the yard playing ball. 
In July we got out early when it was too warm 
but in August we had such nice weather we 
could stay until three o’clock. But with all my 
good times I learned a lot more than I did in 
three months of winter school. I made cards, 
conventional designs, did some lettering, made 
toys and all sorts of commercial things. In 
August, I made new trays out of old ones, de- 
signed a dress, made a poster and dressed a 
lolly-pop doll, beside other little things.” 

From a girl who has worked in a ‘candy fae- 
tory: 

“Some people declared that the summer was 
too hot for them while we in the Trade School 
were very busy and didn’t mind it very much. I 
wish all the girls that work in candy places could 
have the training of the Trade School. I like 
the Trade School for Girls because it teaches 
us a good trade and gives us a better living and 
helps us to be something in the world.” 


——_—_—_ _-e- 0 @ 0-0-0 


“If there is any one matter of national concern and importance which should demand some 
part of the time and attention of every citizen, regardless of occupation, it is the subject of the. 
proper and effective education of the citizens of the republic. The job of educating the future 
citizen of America is a gigantic and co-operative enterprise in which every citizen is a stock- 
holder.”—John Lund, superintendent, Winsted, Connecticut, at the Rotary Club of that city. 
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AIR POCKETS 


BY THEODORE 


R. 


PALMQUIST 


Oakland, Nebraska Hi-Y Club 


This subject might be divided into two parts, 
air and pockets. We are all familiar with air. 
If we did not have air we could not live, but if we 
did not have pockets, life would not be worth the 
living. Pocketsj-are an essential we cannot get 
along without. No matter what we are robbed 
of if they leave us our hands and our pockets to 
put them in we can retain an optimistic outlook 
on life. Pockets are a great help in trying cir- 
cumstances. It is hard to make a speech, but if 
one ptfts his hands in his pockets he can get 
along all right. 

When we combine the two terms we find some- 
thing entirely different. Just as two useful arti- 
cles may, after uniting, become a poisonous or 
useless substance. Air pockets represent some 
of the dangerous things of the flight of life. 
“Air pookets” as the term is used in flying, means 
“holes” or currents of air that have a downward 
movement which tends to make an airplane un- 
manageable and dive to earth. They cannot be 
seen and that makes them doubly dangerous, 
Dangers that you can see are bad enough but 
those that you cannot see are much harder to 
fight against. The air pockets of life are the un- 
seen. dangers that every boy encounters. They 
are more dangerous than rocks are to ships be- 
cause of being invisible. There are so many of 
these pockets that one has to be continually on 
the guard against them. 

Now these air pockets vary in size and depth. 
One of the widest of them and a hard one to 
climb out of is faults with one’s self. We have 
so many faults that I shall only mention one or 
two of them. We are all apt to be selfish. As 
individuals we want things for ourselves. As 
communities, as counties, as states and countries, 
we all want things for ourselves. It might not 
be long before the world is actually quarreling 
with the rest of the universe about what belongs 
to it. The use of slang is not good but it does 
have the adyantage of aptly expressing certain 
things. “Tight” is the best word for expressing 


selfishness. One time I overheard this comment. 


- 


“Tight, why that bird is so tight he wouldn't give 
you the right time, and he takes long steps to 
save shoe leather.” That is an exaggerated 
statement, no doubt, but it just shows how small 
and mean we can get. Unless we get out of that 
air pocket we will surely have a smash-up. 

Carelessness is another danger that we all have 
to face. It is so easy to say, “Oh, let it go this 
time. Another time I'll do different.” But let’s 
not make it another time, let’s do it different now 
and get out of this air pocket right away. 

Another of our faults is finding fault. This is 
a particularly hard one to see in one’s sell. 
Everyone else make so many mistakes, but as for 
us,—we never do. Now those are some of the 
air pockets an individual encounters. If we have 
backbone enough to right our plan in those, we 
surely ought to be able to in the others, 

We have been flying pretty smoothly now for 
a while. We've dodged or gotten through our 
personal faults, when all of a sudden, we find our 
airplane falling. The first thing we know we are 
charging downward at a terrific speed. ‘What 
is this last kind of air pocket?” you ask. It’s bad 
companions. We meet a fellow on the street and 
he seems like a mighty fine guy. We start as- 
sociating with him. Presently we find he has bad 
habits but we have slipped into a rut of careless- 
ness and don’t seem to care. We even indulge in 
these bad habits ourselves. Our ideals are low- 
ering. This pocket widens and deepens as we 
get into it. Fellows, unless we put full speed up- 
ward we are not going to avoid a wreck. The 
air pockets that I have discussed are only a few 
of those that we encounter. Time will not allow 
the discussion of others, but I believe these are 
fair examples. 

We don’t want to think the task of bridging 
these dangers is too hard, however, as it is not. 
Hi-Y conventions like this are one of the greatest 
helps we have. Another thing is to look only 
for the higher things. Set our ideals high. Re- 
member fellows, “Low aim and not ‘ailure. 
crime.” 
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SUNDOWN 


(From “The Line” of Oct. 27, 1917) 


When the wounded in hospital came to die, said a British officer, their last request in many cases was for the 


prayer, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


When my sun of life is low, 
When the dewy shadows creep, 
Say for me before I go, 


“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


I am at the journey’s end, 
I have sown and I must reap; 
There are no»more ways to mend— 
Now I lay me down to sleep. 


Nothing more to doubt or dare, 
Nothing more to give or keep; 


Say for me the children’s prayer. 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


Who has learned along the way— 
Primrose path or stony steep— 
More of wisdom than to say, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
What have you more wise to tell 
When the shadows round me creep? 
All is over, all is well 
Now I lay me down to sleep. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


COMMANDMENTS FOR TEACHERS. 


ETHEL GESSNER ROCKWELL 


{Moderator Topics.] 

1. Thou shalt have other interests beside thy school- 
room. 

2. Thou shalt not try to make of thy children little 
images; for they are a live little bunch, visiting the wrig- 
gling of their captivity upon you their teacher unto the 
last weary minute of the day; and showing interest and 
co-operation unto those who give them a reasonable free- 
dom in working. 

3. Thou shalt not scream the names of thy children in 
irritation, for they will not hold thee in respect if thou 
screamest their names in vain. 

4. Remember the last day of the week, to keep it happy. 

5. Honor the feelings of thy children, that their good- 
will may speak well for thee in the domain over which 
thou rulest. 

6. Thou shalt not kill one breath of stirring endeavor 
in the heart of a little child. 

7. Thou shalt not suffer any unkindness of speech or 
action to enter the door of thy room. 

& Thou shalt not steal for the drudgery of many 
“papers” the precious hours that should be given to recrea- 
tion, that thy strength and happiness may appear unto all 
that comes within thy presence. 

9. Thou shalt not bear witness to too many precious 
schemes of “busy work,” for much scattered effort is a 
weariness to the soul and a stumbling block to wee fingers. 

10. Thou shall not covert thy neighbor’s room, nor her 
children, nor her manner, nor her system, nor anything that 
is thy neighbor’s; work out thine own salvation with fear 
and trembling only don’t let anyone know about the fear 
and trembling. 

ll. THOU SHALT LAUGH: 

When it rains, and wooly-smelling wee ones muddy the 
floor; when it blows, and doors bang; when little angeis 
conceal their wings, and wiggle; when Tommy spills ink, 
and Mary flops a trailing tray of letters; when visitors 
appear ‘at the precise moment when all small heads have 
forgotten everything you thought they knew. 

And again I say unto you, LAUGH, for upon all these 
‘commandments hang the law and the profits in thy school- 
room! 

— 

Women teachers are approximately four and one-half 
times as many as men teachers in Ohio. About one-sixth 
of all the teachers in the state are high-school teachers. 
There are more than three times as many high-school 
teachers now as there were twenty years ago. 

2 
A CAUSE CURSED BY THE CONSTITUTION. 
BY GARRY C. MYERS 








Cleveland School of Education 

The cause of Americanization of the immigrant is ac- 
cursed by the wrong use of the Constitution of the United 
States. Just as the same words which one associates 
with reverence and blessing may also be used in cursing 
so this same constitution of the United States which every 
good American looks upon as an almost sacred document 
is sometimes used to make the mastery of 
ideals an almost torturous procedure. 

Most leaders in Americanization have assumed that the 
Constitution of the United States is the magic wand that 
makes Americans from foreigners. Some organizations 
inspired by lofty patriotic motives have aimed to put a 
copy of this document into the hands of every alien in 
America. Not so many of them have been missed in the 
larger cities. 


America’s 


We talk about the spirit of the Constitution but most 
of us know very little of the meaning of this spirit. What 
we do know and feel we have not got from the Constitu- 
tion. We have got it from America’s traditions and 
especially from America’s great men. We have got it 
from the lives of Washington and Lincoln, of Franklin 
and Roosevelt. What we do get from the constitution is 
but an epitome of what we had absorbed elsewhere. 

Our constitution, as well as any country’s constitution, 
is a very brief framework of principles and general rules 
of government which to the reader unacquainted with the 
numerous details back of them, are mere 
abstractions, little more than mere word 

Suppose we were to go to Italy to make 
were to be given a copy of that country’s 
the first thing to learn to read. Suppose 


expressions of 
enumeration. 
our home, and 
constitution as 
it were trans- 
Even then it were about 
the last thing we would choose to read. Instead we would 
first seek to know about the lives of such men as Gar- 
ibaldi and Savonarola and Mazinni and Victor Emanuel. 
We would seek to get the spirit of our new country from 
her heroes of the past and from those of the present. 
But what harm would the constitution do us? 
do a lot of harm. 
void of interest. 
words. 


lated into our own language. 


It would 

It would suggest a land and language 
We would read it as mere mastery of 
Our feelings would not be stirred. From this 
constitution we would hardly get much enthusiasm for 
Italy. Attempt to master such uninteresting literature in 
a new language would not only fail to stimulate an in- 
terest in things Italian, but positively would be hindranc: 
to such otherwise possible enthusiasm for the new lan- 
guage and new country. 

So then, used as it is with the immigrant, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States often stands in the way of prog- 
ress in the work of effective Americanization. 

When the writer about a year ago, begged of a certain 
influential Americanization organization of New York 
City for-some pictures of great Americans and some 
biographies of them for an Army School of 2,000 illiterate 
soldiers representing forty-nine different nationalities, he 
was told that he could have, free of cost, as many copies 
of the Constitution as desired, but that no other help could 
be offered, since “the aim of this organization was to make 
Americans out of foreigners by putting into the hands 
of every man and woman in America who was not a 
citizen, a printed copy of the Constitution.” Needless to 
say the soldiers of that school were not burdened by the 
Constitution; they felt its spirit in the lives of great 
Americans whose service and self-sacrifice they learned 
gradually to wish to emulate. 

The common-school child, as well as the adult immi- 
grant, will learn best to become a good American by 
learning of the lives of those whose ideals have made the 
Constitution possible and those whose ideals have helped 
this constitution to endure. To strive to make the imm:- 
grant read very early the Constitution of the United States 
is a curse to him as well as to the document itself. Once 
these Americans imbibe the ideals of our country 
they will find it symbolized in formal instruments, but not 
before. Let’s help them get the spirit first. 


new 


aac 
POWERFUL X-RAY. 

A French scientist, chief of the bureau of radiography 
for the Paris hospitals, has demonstrated that an X-ray 
apparatus can photograph subjects through a stone wall 
more than twenty-five feet distant from the source of the 
rays. He has obtained clear photographs of mentallic ob- 
jects, the rays filtering through a marble plate more than 
an inch thick, twelve inches of oak, four inches of plastet 


and a sheet of lead one-eighth of an inch thick. 
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TEACHER'S PLEDGE. 

G. E. Maxwell, president of Winona, Minnesota, State 
Normal, has written a “Teachers’ Pledge” which can be 
read with profit by every teacher and superintendent. It 
is as follows :— 

“Recognizing that only the freedom and_ uplifting 
power of a cultured mind will make my teaching vital and 
inspiring instead of cramped and unillumined ; 

“Realizing that long after the facts, rules, methods, and 
lessons are forgotten by my pupils, the heart relations 
which spring from a cultivated personality will remain 
the real teaching power for all the days to come; 

“Knowing full well that the measure of the growth 
which shall result when my life touches the pupil’s life will 
be the measure of my growing manhood, nurtured by 
open-mindedness, candor, generosity, interest in things that 
are right and beautiful, and charm that makes a gentleman; 

“Recognizing that my calling is of such a character 
that I shall have to make a special effort, by plans and all 
forethought, to counteract the tendency toward an arrested 
and delayed development, so noticeable in all men, so dan- 
gerous in all callings, but so imminent and subtle in my 
own; 

“Recognizing in general that my work as a teacher is 
of the highest value to the state and society for their per- 
petuation and happiness, and that my influence, exerted 
upon the imitative plastic lives of children for their weal 
or woe, must find its source in the culture of my own min: 
and heart; I enter upon the fulfillment of this solemn 
promise: 

“I promise conscientiously to strive to measure up to 
the best of which I am able, so to employ my time and 
talents that my horizon shall be enlarged, that my char- 
acter shall be enriched, and that I shall follow the gleam. 

“I promise as a result of well-planned efforts, to be :: 
bigger, broader person, with more interests, with wider 
sympathies, finer sensibilities, and the capacity for greater 
helpfulness, in one year from today than I am at this 
moment. 

“Should I fail to keep this pledge in full good faith and 
with reasonably satisfactory success, I then promise to 
quit the work of teaching, to get where my responsibili- 
ties are not so great, and thus permit my shortcomings to 
fall upon my own life alone rather than upon the lives of 
boys and girls whose potentialities for growth would be 
blighted by my arrested development.” 

— 

William Wrigley, of chewing gum fame, spends $10,000 
every day for advertising. The color page in the Satur- 
day Evening Post sells every week for $8,500, and the 
other cover pages bring the same figure and black and 
white pages sell at $7,000 per issue. The centerspread 
brings in $17,000. 

a 
SOME INFORMATION. 
BY ARTHUR BRISBANE 
{In Hearst Papers.] 

According to the American Astronomy Association, 
there ought to be room for everybody—without crowding. 
Light travels 186,000 miles, more than seven times around 
the earth, in one second. And it takes 1,000,000 years for 
light to go from one side of our universe to the other. 

In that universe—all included in the milky way—are 
Stars so big that it takes them 100,000 vears to turn 
around once. Our earth, falling on one of them, would 
be no more than a snowflake. 

Study the construction of the atom. Millions of atoms 
are in the corner of your eye, each atom more complicated 
in construction than our solar system. Then try to rea- 
lize that what we call “the universe,” compared to the 
whole cosmic scheme, is smaller than an atom compared 
to our earth. 


LOCATION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
[Alaska School Bulletin.] 

The Constitution of the United States is written on five 
sheets of parchment of equal size, thirty inches wide and 
forty inches long. Each sheet is preserved between plates 
of glass in a suitable oak frame, and in a safe provided 
with removable drawers, so that the sheets may be taken 
out when desired. 

This immortal document, together with the Declaratioa 
of Independence, which is the same size as the sheets of 
parchment on which the Constitution is written, reposes in 
a steel safe, gray in color and trimmed in gold, at the 
right of the main entrance to the Department of State 
Library. The Constitution’ is in practically the same con- 
dition as when it was written. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is not legible now. 

The Amendments to the Constitution are not kept in 
the State Department, but are at the Capitol. 

There is no definite record as to the penman who en- 
grossed the Constitution. He may have been Peyton 
Randolph or a clerk named Jefferson. At any rate, it is 
written in a clear legible hand. 

——o 

Dr. Wood of New York City, declares that seventy-five 
per cent. of the school children of the country have physi- 
cal defects which are potentially or actually detrimental to 
health. Most of the defects, he says, are remedial but 
very few of them are being remedied. 

a . 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 

There are in the United, States 650,000 public school 
teachers. To this number should be added 150,000 mem- 
bers of faculties of various institutions and teachers of 
private schools, making a total of 800,000. If each teacher 
in the United States were to read regularly two educa- 
tional journals the total number of subscriptions would be 
1,600,000, What are the facts? The combined circulation 
of all the educational journals and magazines of the United 
States will not exceed 600,000 copies. There must then be 
500,000 teachers and college professors who are not sub- 
scribers to any such publication. 

We believe not only every teacher and superintendent 
should be a regular and consistent reader of from two ‘to 
five educational publications, but we believe every com- 
munity contains men and women whose influence is such 
as to make it obligatory upon them to familiarize them- 
selves with what is going on in the educational world. 
We believe that school board members and _ influential 
citizens generally who mould the public opinion of the 
community should be consistent students of the educa- 
tional problems. The teacher alone can no longer teacn 
the school. The patrons of the school who are the real 
leaders of public opinion should join the ranks of edu- 
cational readers —The Ohio Teacher. 

— 

Japanese customs and ideas, as well as the language, 
were taught in a class of the summer school at Columbia 
University by a Japanese woman. This waas the second 
session of this class. 





-——Q—— 
ADULT EDUCATION BENEFITS THE NATION. 


Adult education will be the saving of democracy in Great 
sritain and the United States, according to Viscount Hal- 
dane. Lack of education, he says, is the barrier that 
separates the working classes from the capitalistic class. 
Elementary education for children is not enough, for he 
found that many army recruits who had received elemen- 
tary education had forgotten what they had learned and 
had to be educated over again. 

—— 

Farmers of Minnesota owned 107,824 automobiles on 

July 1. 
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BOOK TABLE 


CITIZENSHIP DRAMATIZED. A Bit of Brightening 
For the Study of Civil Government. By George A. 
McPheters, Melrose, Mass., Grace J. A. Cleaveland, and 
Stella W. Jones. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Cloth. 

The wonder is that Civil Government has 
taught by dramatization for seventy-five years. It is the 
vitalization of every function of government. Town 
Meeting, County Court in action, City Election, Session 
of a Board of Alderman, State Hearing, Model Legisla- 
tive Session, both Lower and Upper House, Federal Gov- 
ernment in Court, in Congress, and in Presidential Elec- 
tion. 

The information accompanying each of the Citizenship 
Dramas is adequate knowledge for the ordinary student. 


not been 


BOOKS AND FOLKS. Edward N. Teal. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

If one would like to read and enjoy every minute of his 
reading without trying to get anywhere he will enjoy 
“Books and Folks.” It is readable in every paragraph. It 
is like a jolly conversation of half a dozen people saying 
things that keep every one in good humor without any one 
saying anything that any one cares to remember and yet 
from which each carries away something that he will pass 
on to others. , 

There is a reai purpose in every chapter, not a serious 
purpose however. It is always wholesome, especially the 
chapters on “How to Read,” “Children and Books in the 
Home,” “Books and American Folks.” This last is an 
interesting defense of Americans as against irritating 
comments. “We are a Federation of States, a Merger of 
Nationalities; a congeries, almost, of nations. America 
is all Frontier. America is everything on a big scale. We 
are ten thousand Book Markets.” 


Cloth, New 


PHONETIC FRENCH READER. Phonetic 
cription of “Short Stories for Oral French.” By Pro- 
fessor Anna Woods Ballard of Columbia University 
and Professor Edmund Tilly of Union College. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. 59 pp. 
Progressive teachers of French are coming more and 

more to the belief that the use of phonetics in their in- 
struction means not only greater assurance 
pronunciation, but actually greater facility in acquiring 
the language as a whole, and therefore a corresponding 
lightening of the labor of the teacher himself. In this 
movement Miss Ballard of Teachers College has been one 
of the pioneers. This useful little book contains a 
phonetic transcription of each of the sixty-three selections 
in her successful “Short Stories for Oral French,” pre- 
ceded by an introduction on the method (including a table 
of sounds according to the Vietor system) and followed 
by lists of words for constant drill and a list of sounds 
with their corresponding letters. 
use with “Short Stories for Oral French,” the book is 
nevertheless of distinct utility in any French class in 
which phonetics is given any considerable attention. 


Trans- 


of correct 


Intended primarily for 


CERVANTES. By Rudolph Schevill, 
Spanish, University of California. New 
field and Company. Cloth. 388 pp. 

The possession of a great universal literary figure is 
quite frequently a drawback to the proper appreciation of 
other writers of the same nation, or indeed to a proper 
estimate of the literature of that nation as a whole. That 
is unfortunately the case with Spanish. Cervantes has 
taken his place with Homer, Shakspere, and Dante as one 


of the outstanding men of letters of all time; but his uni- 
i 


Professor of 


York :» Dut- 


versality of appeal has also blinded - the those 
whose knowledge of such things must necessarily be of a 
cursory kind to the excellence of other writers in Spanish, 
and even to the very existence of other writers of im- 
portance. French literature and literature have 
fortunately escaped this mixed blessing; Moliére and 
Goethe have in no sense overshadowed the other writers 
of first rank as Cervantes and Dante have done, at least to 
the superficial observer. 
therefore 


eyes of 


German 


Lovers of Spanish literature are 
grateful to Professor Schevill for the way in 
which he has utilized his study of the greatest figure in 
Spanish literary history to emphasize, in an unobstrusive 
way and without impairing the interest of his book, the 
general aspects of Spanish culture of the Renaissance. At 
the same time Cervantes himself is not neglected. The 
volume utilizes the latest discoveries and researches, which 
is an indication of its authoritativeness, and makes fre- 
quent use of quotations, which is an indication of its in- 
terest. Professor Schevill has produced a book that is 
both scholarly and readable, worthy to stand beside 
Grandgent’s “Dante,” “Tolstoy,” and Page’s 
“Moliére” in the “Master Spirits of Literature” series, of 
which it is one. 


Noyes’s 


THE BOLSHEVISM OF SEX, FEMINITY AND 
FEMINISM. By Fernard J. J. Merckx. New York: 
The Higher Thought Publishing Company. Paper. 
This is a book with many important facts like the fol- 

lowing: “The death rate for eleven New York State In- 

stitutions which devote themselves to babies was 422 per 
thousand for children under two years of age. In one of 
these the death rate for babies under one year was 516 per 

1,000, while in homes the death rate was only 40 per 1,000. 
“War is a social disease, the cure of which may call for 

drastic treatment. 

“Psychology gives the human reasons for abiding the 
teaching of the Decalogue. 

“Human nature is builded in three great elements: body, 
intellect and conscience. 

“Society must be organized for the welfare of normal 
people. 

“There were in 1920 in the United States 484 girl 
suicides as against 223 boy suicides. From 1919 to 1920 
girl suicides increased ninety per cent., while boy suicides 
slightly decreased.” 

But the book is anti-feminism, and anti- 
woman suffrage, and all its interesting truths are used to 
magnify its convictions. 


radically 


A DAY IN A COLONIAL HOME. By 
cott. Edited by John Cotton 
trated. 


Della R. Pres- 
Dana. Beautifully illus- 
Marshall Jones Company. 

This is a charmingly written and beautifully illustrated 
story of a recreated Colonial Home in the Newark, New 
Jersey, Museum, of which John Cotton Dana is the direc- 
tor. The message of the book has as its purpose the in- 


Boston: 


spiration of other cities to accept as a mission the recrea- 
tion’of Colonial Homes, notably of Colonial Kitchens that 
boys and girls, American born or foreign born, may ap 
preciate and reverence the founders of America. It is a 
high spot in Americanization. 











Oculists and Physic 


Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Re 
mary years before it was 


HAVE Beautiful Eyes many Jeate betece = am 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicieas 
and qparantoed by them as a Reliable Relief for Bye@ 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write ‘for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieaga. 
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JUST PUBLISHED TE ACH ERS 


The Life of 
EGISTER NOW 
A RT EM A S WA R D ns Numerous calls os coming in 


The first Commander-in-Chief of the American Revolution 
By CHARLES MARTYN 


ANEW BIOGRAPHY which clearly presents Send for Blank and Manual 
one of the most important of the early at Once 


leaders of the American Revolution—a man 
whose attainments have been variously and 
contradictorily estimated. 











for regular positions. 





Its carefully authenticated material includes 

contemporary documents, here published for 

the first time, which throw new light on the 
first stage of the war of the American Revolu- 

tion. No student can obtain a correct under- 


standing of the siege of Boston without reading PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
the chapters devoted to it in this biography. 


WInsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





A volume of 350 pages, well printed and il- 
lustrated, and handsomely and strongly bound. 


The price is only $3.00—a low figure fer ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
such a work at present costs. 6B Street, Boston 


Your bookseller will supply you, or remit direct to 


ARTEMAS WARD, Publisher, 50 Union Square, New York Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 























WHY GRADUATE 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 





Every boy and girl who is going to high school or who is now in high school should 
read this pamphlet. And every parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to graduation are simply told. They are interesting to 
read. They are convincing. 





The whole argument is made in a |6-page pamphlet—pocket size. 
Superintendents and principals in every section of the country are ordering these for 
their pupils to read and to take home. 
Single Copies, 10 cents each. 
$5.00 per 100 copies. 


ORDER OF 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS - 


This department is opeh to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
ef the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
.sociation at Rutland. 

Colorado Education Association:— 
20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 


18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 
20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

26-28: Michigan State 
Association, Detroit. 
31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 

ers’ Association, Greenfield. 


Teachers’ 


NOVEMBER 


3-5: West Virginia State Educa- 
tional Association, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

10-12: New England Association of 
School Superintendents at State 
House, Boston. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ernest W. Robinson, Fitch- 
burg. 


DECEMBER. 


27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. 
Executive Secretary James H. 


Kelley, 10 South Market Square, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
28-30: Modern Language  Associa- 


tion of America, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

28-30: Centra] Division, ibid.. State 
University of lowa, lowa City. 


JANUARY, 1922 


11-14: Vocational Education Asgso- 
ciation-of the Middle West. Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

12-14: Kansas City, Mo., National 
Society for Vocational Education. 
Secretary Clotilde Ware, 140 W. 
42d St.. New York. 





ARKANSAS. 


Governor McRae is making the ad- 
vancement of education one of the 
important works of his administration. 
He asks the help of all Arkansans. 

Governor McRae urged the last leg- 
islature to authorize a commission to 
make a survey of the university and 
of the primary and secondary schools 
of the state. The legislature was will- 
ing to authorize only the university 
survey. The governor is determined 
to get at the “root of our educational 
backwardness,” as he puts it, and he 
has appointed a commission composed 
of twenty-six outstanding men and 
women to direct another educational 
survey of Arkansas. The new survey 
will deal with the state’s public school 
system and will include the State 
Normal and the four agricultural 
schools. 

The commission will work without 
pay and its nécessary expenses must 
come from public-spirited citizens. It 
can go no further than investigation 
and recommendation. The legislature 
must take up the work there. 


CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. With 90,600 chil- 


dren in -the~public schools and. 4,096 - 
teachers there were 500 cases of mild 
corporal punishment. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Superintendent 
Ballou is firm in his opposition to the 
maintenance of secret societies among 
the boys and girls of the high schools 
of this city and in this position has 
the support of the board of education. 

The superintendent, in stating the 
situation to representatives ot the 
Interfraternity Council, made the mat- 
ter perfectly clear when he announced 
that the board is opposed to participa- 
tion on the part of high school pupils 
in any organization whose member- 
ship is narrowly exclusive, self-per- 
petuating or secret, whose members 
are pledged to support one another 
as against non-members, whose eligi- 
bility requirements are not approved 
by the school authorities and known 
to all pupils, so that all may qualify 
for membership if they wish, and 
whose meetings are not held under 
school auspices and under official fac- 
ulty supervision. 

This does not prohibit the organi- 
zation of high school pupils into asso- 
ciations. On the contrary, it permits 
such organization, but it bars the 
secret societies with limited member- 
ship. 


FLORIDA. 

A much greater sum was spent for 
vocational education in Florida dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1920, and ending June 30, 1921, than 
during the year 1919-20, it is shown 
in a report just completed /-y the 
state board of vocational education to 
be submitted to the federal board for 
vocational education. This report 
which was compiled by Shelton Phil- 
ips of Williston, state director of the 
vocational board, shows that  $5,- 
_ 606.88 more was spent during the 
1920-21 fiscal year than during ihe 
previous year. 

Expenditures for teachers’ salaries 
in the several home economics schoois 
amounted to $3,450, while the to.al 
for trades and industries (including 
home economics), amounted to $11,- 
674.40. In addition, the board spent 
$18,386.80 during this year for teacher 
training at the University of Florida 
at Gainesville; the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women at Tallahassee, and 
the Florida Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College for negroes, also at Talla- 
hassee. 

Jacksonville heads the list with the 
largest enrollment in general continu- 
ation schools, with an enrollment of 
approximately seventy-five pupils 
during the year. This is the only 
Florida city employing a full-time 
teacher for bovs who are out of 
school on working permits and this 
feature of the work is especially em- 
phasized in Mr. Philips’ report. The 
general continuation work in Jack- 
sonville is under the direction of Pro- 
fessor W. R. Scheel. 





IOWA. 


CEDAR FALLS. The summer term 
of the Iowa State Teachers College 
enrolled 3,862 students, of whom 2,721 
were on the campus at Cedar Falls, 
140 graduating August 18. 

The Fall term opens the new vear 
with. 1.600 students, of whom 400 are 
men. With this vear all college grade 
work is put on a fifteen hour a week 
schedule. To do this the faculty 
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was -enlarged.by fifteen new- members. 
Training departments are conducted 
at Chesokee and Waterioo, Lowa, as 
well as at Cedar Falls, tiie teaching 
under supervision of critics being 
consolidated imto a_ three months 
credit system. ‘The legislative uppro- 
priation tor annual support 3 v&3J,- 
000.00 and for biennial smprovements 
in plant $230,000.00, The income in 
addition trom fees of various kinds is 
$100,000.00, 


MAINE, 

ORONO. Professor Myron QO, 
Tripp of the Department of Mathe- 
matics goes to Whittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AMHERST. Professor Richard T. 
Muller comes to the State Agricul- 
tural College from the University of 
Maine. 

Amberrst College has form- 
ally started on the first year 
of its second century. President 
Meiklejohn, who has been abroad on 
a sabbatic year, delivered an address 
at the first chapel services m 
which he outlined prospects for 
the coming year. With the retum 
of President Meiklejohn, George 
D. Olds, who has been acting press- 
dent, resumed his former post of dean, 
while Professor Thomas C. Esty is 
again secretary of the faculty. Pre- 
fessor Raymond G. Gettell of the 
political science department is alse 
back from sabbatic leave. 

There are four new men on the 
faculty. Dr. Hamilton Smith, Yale 
1911, comes as instructor in English 
Willard L. Thorp, °20, will give the 
course in social and economic institu- 
tions. Dr. Warren K. Green, Har- 
vard, 1915, is instructor in astronomy, 
a new course.. M. Pierre Gault, 
formerly of Storrs, replaces M. 
Levesque in the French department. 

Professor Bigelow of the music de- 
partment is this year on leave. Leave 
of absence has also been granted to 
Professor Walton H. Hamilton of the 
economics department. Six other 
former members of the faculty are 
now engaged in work elsewhere. ML. 
Levesque of the French department is 
now teaching at Quebec. Professa« 
Stark Young is dramatic critic of the 
New Republic. Mr. Bliss of the 
physics department, Mr. Bradley, M-. 
Freeman and Mr. Townsend have also 
taken up other duties. 

BOSTON. The Boston public even- 
ing schools opened September 26, and 
will be in session on Monday, Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings from 7.30 
to 9.30 o'clock. The evening schools 
are free to residents of Boston. with 
no expense for tuition, books o: sap 
plies. M. J. Downey is director of 
these schools. 

BOSTON. Simmons graduates from 
all districts of Greater Boston gath- 
ered at the Simmons College Salvage 
Shop, September 26, to take the first 
active steps in preparation for the 
Endowment Fund campai¢n sched- 
uled to begin on October 10 and com 
tinue until £1.000,000 is raised. 

CAMBRIDGE. More than 5,000 
students have so far registered in 
the various departments of the Uni- 
versity. 

LAWRENCE. What is called the 
“Lawrence Plan” of education m 
citizenshin was established in the 
Oliver school in Lawrence, Mass, 
with the co-operation of the Lowell, 
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Mass., State Normal School, and the 


National Security League. The pur- 
pose of this experiment was to nnd 
what changes should be made in 


school programs and methods so that 
they could turn out better citizeus. 

This experiment has apparently 
demonstrated certain principles. First, 
education in civics should’ continue 
through a child’s entire course. No 
child is too young to begin learning his 
duty to the community. 

Second, each child must learn to 
perform his own duty to the co.wmun- 
ity, so that loyalty to the obligations 
of citizenship shall be a furidamental 
habit of thought in his mind. 

Third, each child must know what 
the peculiar principles of the Ameri- 
can system are. 

Fourth, each child must ivarn the 
four most essential principles of de- 
mocracy, which could be stated «s foi- 
lows: 1, a personal interest in the wel- 
fare of everybody in the community; 
2, willingness to take hold and work 
for the public good; 3, the develop- 
ment of good judgment in_ the in- 
dividual citizen, so he can make right 
choices when it comes to selecting his 
public officials and deciding upon 
matters of public policy; 4, the sense 
of fair play, which will see that every 
individual in the community gets a 
fair chance. 

METHUEN. The city is to have a 
new elementary school building to 
cost $150,000. 

NORTH ADAMS. The foliowing 
sentences are taken from a letter vi 
appeal sent by Superintendent of 
Schools Merriam to ‘the boys and 
girls of North Adams as schools are 
about to open :— 

If you are wise, you put money into 
the bank. Going to school is putting 
what is better than money -into thie 
bank of life. You can draw upon it 
later, for pleasure and for profit, 
without fear that it has been stolen 
or lost. 

School training is for the purpese 

of giving a larger conception of life 
than is possible without it. 
_ Your chances for material success 
in life are’ increased more than two- 
fold by graduation from high school 
over what they would be if you drop 
out in the grades. 

You are to be one of the managers 
of this city’s, this state’s, the world’s 
affairs, pretty soon—sooner, in fact, 


than you now realize. It may be your 
work will be in places ot autuority, 
surely of influence. You want to be 
prepared to take your place? Then get 
school training when it may be had. 

A thing that is of value is worth 
working hard to possess. 

The schools and their courses are 
organized for you and not you for the 
schools. They are to fit your needs. 
It may not appear to you just how 
this is so. That is because you can- 
not see the whole plan. 

To be a good American you must 
be a good citizen. One of the larg- 


est purposes of our schools is to train 


you in citizenship. Do not stop short 
of all the school may offer. 

These and many other truths urge 
you to make use of our city’s school 
opportunities. 

| wish to mention especially two 
types of work at Drury high school: 

First. Those of you who are seniors 
in or graduates of Drury or any 
other high school may register for the 
one-year commercial or _ secretarial 
course. Perhaps you have been “out 
of school” two or three years. You 
will be welcomed if you return. 

Second. Those whose schooling 
has been interrupted and ‘who may not 
desire to complete a full course for 
graduation may be profitably regis- 
tered as special students. Let me earn- 
estly assure all such that we have a 
place at school waiting for you if you 
desire to take it. 

QUINCY. At a meeting of the 
Quincy city council an order was 
introduced to appropriate $750,000 
for the erection of a new high school 
building. The order was referred to 
the finance committee. 

WELLESLEY. Comparing the 
number of students in the freshman 
class at Wellesley College with the 
number at this time last year, there 
is a difference of only nine; 410 last 
year, and 401 now. Already 1,551 stu- 
dents of all four classes have regis- 
tered, but the registration is not yet 
complete. 

Four Chinese girls and one French 
girl have been sent by their respec- 
tive Governments to enter Welles- 
ly this fall, and also a Spanish stu- 
dent from Porto-Rico is enrolled. 


MICHIGAN. 
ANN ARBOR. A summary of in- 


dustrial education work in Michigan 





for 1919-1920 shows that 122 teachers 
instructed 7,617 pupils in industrial 
and part-time courses approved for 
Federal and State aid. Of these 4,000 
were in evening schools and 3,265 in 
part-time schools. 

The University of Michigan is of- 
fering special courses at Ann Arbor, 
Detroit, and Grand Rapids for teach- 
ers of these classes. 

Robert Frost, a poet of note in New 
England, is to be brought to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan for the current 
year. President Burton sets forth 
his purpose in bringing Mr. Frost to 
the University in these words: “A 
University should be a patron of art 
and. letters. It should be a place 
where true creative work is encour- 
aged and where students have an op- 
portunity to come into personal con- 
tact with men who are really doing 
worth while work.” 

Former Governor Chase S. Osborn 
has arranged for the fellowship which 
pays the recipient $5,000. 

*“BENTON HARBOR. Benton Har- 
bor’s new $400,000 high school build- 
ing was dedicated September 16, 
Victor M. Gore, president of the lo- 
cal board of education and regent of 
the State University, and Dr. Marion 
L. Burton, president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, were the chief 
speakers. Superintendent F. A. Jen- 
sen is suffering from a nervous break- 
down. 

DETROIT. Paul C. Packer, assis- 
tant superintendent of schools and di- 
rector of educational research, has 
accepted a professorship in the school 


of education of the University of 
Iowa. 
In the city there are 130 public 


school pupils, 4,500 teachers and 200 
schools. 

Only two pupils received corporal 
punishment in any form in the public 
schools in the school year 1920-21. 

REDFORD. The ministers of the 
churches of Redford will give courses 
in Bible study two periods per week 
to the pupils of the Junior and Senior 
high schools. 


MINNESOTA. 

The enrollment of the State 
versity passes the 10,000 
year. 

A school district in Martin County 
loses its entire state appropriation be- 


Uni- 
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cause the United States flag was not 
displayed. It was not an intentional 
affront, but neglect, because neither 
the trustees nor the teacher knew the 


state appropriation was to be jeop- 
ardized. 
MONTANA. 
MISSOULA. Professor Lester S. 


Hill of the State University goes to 
Orono, Maine, as associate , professor 
of Mathematics in the State Univer- 
sity. He has both a bachelor’s and 
a master’s degree from Columbia 
University. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. The president’s of- 
fice has announced the appointment 
of eleven more men to the Dart- 
mouth College faculty since the trus- 
tees meeting in June. The additions 
were made in order to accommodate 
the large increase in enrolment, and 
include Gardner C. Bassett, Clark 
ll, assistant to the associate dean; 
Norman J. Silbeuling, Harvard, de- 
partment of economics; Charles C. 
Josey, North Carolina College ‘13, 
department of psychology; James 


MacCullum, Columbia ‘14, the de- 
partment of English; Lucier D. 
Pearson, Williams ‘14, the depart- 


ment of English; George H. Ryder, 
Augustana College ‘09, citizenship 
course; Raymond H. Spinney, Colby 
"21, department of English; Wayne 
H. Stevens, Knox ’13, department of 
history; R. E. Viaud, University of 
Fortiers 07, department of French; 
Arthur C. White, Wesleyan ‘16, de- 
partment -of English, and Wallace 
Wright, Dartmouth 19, department 
of economics. : 

SANBORNTON. Walter W. Wig- 
gin of this place goes to the Univer- 
sity of Maine in the horticultural de- 
partment. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Lewis-H. Carris of this 
city is appointed director of the Fed- 
eral Board of Vocational Education. 

NEW YORK. 

GENEVA. The hundredth year of 
Hobart College opened with the larg- 
est enrollment and the largest enter- 
ing class in the history of the college, 
with all dormitories filled and facili- 
ties of all kinds somewhat taxed, de- 
spite the fact that Hobart raised its 
entrance requirements this year and 
rejected as many men as it admittcd. 
President Bartlett announced that 
$400,000 of Hobart’s million dollar 
.centennial fund had been raised. 


ITHACA. Dr. Livingston Far- 
rand, the new president of Cornell 
University, is expected to arrive in 
Ithaca on October 10, to assume his 
new duties. This will give him ten 
days to familiarize himself with 
Cornell conditions before his inau- 
-guration, which has been set for Oc- 
tober 20. Dr. Farrand, who was 
«chairman of the central committee 








of the American Red Cross until he 
resigned to accept the post at Cor- 
nell, will preside at the national con- 
vention of the Red Cross to be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, on October 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8. He is expected to come di- 
rectly to Ithaca following the close 
of the convention. 

NEW YORK. The board of su- 
perintendents at a special meeting 
recently adopted the new system oi 
rating the services of teachers. The 
new plan, which is to be put into 
effect during the current term, sub- 
stitutes for the old alphabetical 
method, with its wide variations a 
uniform standard of recording “sat- 
isfactory” or “unsatisfactory” service 
of teachers with a guide for deter- 
mining the rating and for recording 
the exceptional service or the spe- 
cific weakness of the teacher rated. 

In deciding to giye the new system 
a trial the board of superintendents 
is of the opinion that it will do much 
to alleviate the dissatisfaction of the 
teachers with the old system, which 
offered an opportunity for wide var- 
iation on the part of the supervisors 


in appraising their services. Insofar 
as humanly possible nothing has 
been left to chance under the new 


plan, which takes into consideration 
every element that makes for good 
teaching. Teachers are to be rated 
by their principals once every term 
and the principals are required to 
give due consideration in each in- 
stance to the character of the in- 
struction, discipline, professional at- 
ttitude, personal attributes and rou- 
tine work of the teacher rated. In- 
struction and discipline are to be re- 
garded as major considerations. In 
order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding as to the method of 
rating, the board of superintendents 
has approved the publication of a 
handbook explaining the purpose 
and scope of the new pian. It is pro- 
posed to print 30,000 copies of these 
handbooks so that one may be dis- 





tributed to every member of the 

teaching and supervising staft. 
OHIO 

OBERLIN. Oberlin opens its 


eighty-ninth year with a full enroll- 
ment in all departments, 1,100 in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, thirty 
in the Graduate School of Theology, 
400 in the Conservatory of Music. 
The percentage of men in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences is larger 
than one year ago. Applications 
have already been received for the 
full quota of freshman girls for 1922. 
Promises are now being given for 
places in the freshman classes for 
the next three years. There is an 
unussual increase in the number of 
men and women from China and 
Japan. Thirty-five Chinese students 
are now enrolled and the final fig- 
ures will probably list over forty. 
Oberlin has the largest number of 
Chinese women in residence of any 
educational institution in the coun- 
try. There is also a marked 


in- 
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crease in the number of Japanese 
students, twenty-four of whom ar 
now enrolled. “ 


This is the 
figure in Oberlin’s histoey. + eR 
OREGON. 
MON) , 
Nee a Te. Mr. Landers of 


Mexico is elected princi 

the State Normal school. 7 oo . 
Oregon several year$§ and was high! 
esteemed personally and profession. 
ally. He will be heartily welcomed 
by the school people of the State. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
OLNEYVILLE. L. Leland D 
Jr., the new superintendent o 
1S a native of Auburn, N. Y. 
uate of Massachusetts 
at North Amherst and 
University. 


_ Dudley, 
t schools 
: » a grad- 
State College 

of Harvard 


—— 


TEXAS. 


The following has been taken from 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Houston Post :— 
_ Miss Annie Webb Blanton, address- 
ing the Dallas County Teachers’ in- 
stitute, declared that “Texas “must 
have a new Constitution with a pro- 
vision tor funds for State and rural 
schools.” And she added that the 
way to effect this change is throuch 
organized work among teachers and 
public to provide for the maintenance 
of schools. 


As Miss Blanton 


, points out, the 
city schools compare favorably with 
those of other States. It is the dis- 


tressing backwardness of rural schools 
that is responsible for the low aver- 
age of the State. 

It is all a matter of money and 
teachers, but the money will not be 
forthcoming until there is an awaken- 
mg among the people, and the teach- 
ing standards will not be raised until 
the money is available to pay reason- 
able salaries to competent teachers. 

It is not probable that the proper 
support for the institutions of higher 
learning can be had until there is an 
awakening in the rural districts, for 
it is there that the hostility toward 
higher education is most active. 

In some wav. the people of the rural 


districts must be shown that $13.50 
a year is not approximately enough to 
Properly school a child. The prin- 


cipal cities of Texas add through local 
taxation from $25 to $30 per child to 
the State per canita and have none 
too much. Fairly considered, the 
proper education of a_ rural child 
would cost even more per canita than 
the education of the city child, due to 
the greater distance from the school 
that the rural child lives, and to the 
need of teacherages which are not re- 
quired in the cities. 

Only specific taxes written in the 
constitution will render possible the 
lifting up of the standard of rural 
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education and the proper support of s # 
higher education, and it will not be 
possible to get these specific taxes into 
the constitution until there is 
throughout the State a deep realiza- 


tion of the necessity for them. 


Miss Blanton is right when she de- 
clares that it will require organized 
effort among the teachers and public 


to create this interest in the needs of 


all our schools. There are two ele- 
eached, the indifferent 
element which does not realize how 
much its active interest is needed, and 


ments to be 


the ignorant element that does not 
know the value of education. 





WISCONSIN: 


MADISON. A total of 767 differ- 
ent courses will be given in the sev- 


enty-six departments of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin during the fall 
semester beginning this week, accord- 
ing to the new time-table of classes 


just published. Within these courses 


there will be 1,478 sections or individ- 


ual classes. 


The 33 departments of the College 


of Letters and Science will offer 524 
different courses in 1,018 sections or 
classes. The 22 departments of the 
College of Agriculture will offer 152 
courses in 248 sections. The 21 de- 
partments of the College of Engineer- 
ing have &9 courses in 190 sections. 
The Law School has 22 courses. 

Some of the large elementary 
courses have scores of sections or 
classes meeting at different hours 
under different teachers. Ele- 
mentary Economics, courses la and 
lb, has 64 quiz sections. Freshman 
English, courses la and Ib, is given 
in 68 classes, in addition to 10 sub- 
freshmen classes. There are 22 
algebra classes. First-year French is 
given in 31 classes, and second-vear in 
28 classes. There are 36 classes in 
first-year Spanish, and 17 classes in 
second-year. 

A 40-page booklet is required to list 
the courses of the new year, and be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 professors, in- 
structors, and assistants will be re- 
quired to carry on the classes and 
lectures. 


— 
* 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION. 





The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation stands for the right of each 
individual to the highest physical, 
mental, spiritual, and social develop- 
ment of which he is capable. Its advo- 
cates believe :— 
(1) That every system of educa- 
tion, from kindergarten through col- 
lege, should carefully measure _ its 
pupils along these four lines of devel- 
opment—physical, mental, spiritual, 
and social. 

(2) That the ability to apply knowl- 
edge with intelligence and joy to the 


problems of everyday life should re- 


place to a great extent examinations 
for book content alone. 

(3) That education should use, 
more and more, laboratory methods 
(learning by doing) which entail 
greater physical and mental freedom. 

(4) That in the training of teach- 
ers the study of human nature and 
child reaction should have equal em- 
Phasis with methods of 
tacts. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, has 
heen honorary president of the P. E 


A. since its organization. 


presenting 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ¥¢ s 
WE CAN RECOMMEND 


Smith College graduate; two years experience in same school; specialty 
English; fine, woman and teacher; $1,600. 





Wellesley graduate; without experience: physics and chemistry; prefers 
middle west; reasonable salary to begin. 


Exceptional woman for science, especially physics; five years exper- 
ience; willing to go anywhere for right position, $1,600. 


Man, 32 years old; seven years experience as principal; now doing post 
graduate work; fine personality; available at $2,500 for position with 
good future. 

Man, normal graduate; first class manual training teacher; three years 
experience; unmarried; prefers New Jersey; $1,800 least salary. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara, chicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Cole,, 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 





Tht Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° itth Avenue 


New York 
Becom menés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


ME ROREIGN PEACHERS’ AGENCY | introduces to Colle 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachersand bas filled hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge t® employers, 








none for registration. If you need s 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : - : 
Between 3th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFoRD. Prog. free to school officials, 








Ww find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply’ schools 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unusual facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st... Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone 
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What T.C.U. Will Do For 





1. You will be paid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2 You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 
that does nct confine you to the house but keeps you from 
your work and requires medica] attendance at least once 
each week. 


other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 


3 3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 

5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped. 


6 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 


7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
7 ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 








With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 








With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 














T h C | t | FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
eac ers su y | Tothe T. C.U., 441 T.C. U. Bidg., Lincoin, Neb. 
e | I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
U d t Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
n erwrl ers | testimonials. 
| Name — 
441 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln, Neb. | dares _ 
| (This coupon places the sender under no obligatien.) 
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